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IT’S A FAMILIAR STORY...and getting better all the time 


A new chapter in the story of North- 
western Mutual agents and the National 
Quality Award has just come off the press. 
A quick review: 

A total of 578 Northwestern Mutual 
agents qualified for the Award this year. 

And of these agents who qualified, 202 
had 100% persistency —an inspiring record. 


Also, 96 Northwestern Mutual agents 
qualified forthe 5 year consecutive awards. 
This is 25% of the total 5 year qualifiers. 

A showing to be proud of and pleased 
with? We think so. 


* Sponsored by the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association and the National 


Association of Life Underwriters 
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IFTY-THREE companies of the 
Agency Management Association 
writing Accident and Health insur- 
‘ance will hold a Spring Conference 


at a recent meeting of the Associa- 
tion's Accident and Health Com- 
mittee. 

The first official meeting of these 
companies is scheduled for April 
27-29, 1950 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. It will be conducted along 
the lines of the Association's con- 
ferences held each spring by Com- 
bination company and Small com- 
pany groups. The meeting will be 
devoted to a discussion of agency 
problems incident to the combination 
selling of Accident and Health and 
Life. It is expected that this new 
conference will be established as an 
annual event. 

The proposal of the Conference 
came during the Committee's May 
19-20 meeting at the Edgewater 
Beach. John W. Sayler, Chairman 
of the Accident and Health Com- 
mittee and Vice President, Business 
Men’s Assurance, presided. Guests 
from four nonmember companies 
were present. Mr. Sayler will soon 
appoint a committee for the Spring 
Conference. 

Two other recommendations were 
made by the Committee at that time. 
One proposed that the Association 
complete a survey of the types of 
Accident and Health coverages be- 
ing purchased and the characteris- 
tics of buyers of this insurance. The 
purpose of the survey is primarily 
to provide the agency officer with 
vital information about this market. 
A sample for the survey will be 
taken in September; it will be the 
first survey of its kind ever made. 

The Committee also recommended 
that the Association add to its li- 
brary of Accident and Health sub- 
jects sales training and sales promo- 
tion material for the use and study 
of its member companies. 


Members of the Accident and 
Health Committee who attended the 
meeting are: C. G. Ashbrook, Vice 
President, North American (Chi- 
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A. & H. CONFERENCE 


New Development 


cago); Lyman C. Baldwin, Agency 
Vice President, Security Life and 
Accident ; W. B. Cornett, First Vice 
President, Loyal Protective ; Joseph 
K. Dennis, Vice President, Conti- 
nental Assurance; F. S. Finch, Vice 
President, United Benefit; J. F. 
Johns, Vice President, Reliance 
Life; W. C. Laird, Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager, London Life; Ros- 
well C. Laub, Vice President, Mon- 
arch Life Insurance. 

Other Committee members at- 
tending were: Alfred W. Perkins, 
Vice President, Union Mutual; 
James E. Powell, Vice President, 
Provident Life and Accident ; W. M. 
Rothaermel, Agency Vice President, 
Pacific Mutual; H. P. Skoglund, 
President, North American Life and 
Casualty; Lawrence B. Soper, As- 
sistant Secretary, Accident Depart- 
ment, Connecticut General; Frank 
Vesser, Vice President, General 
American; Travis T. Wallace, Pres- 
ident, Great American’ Reserve. 
H. O. Fishback, Jr., Vice President, 
Northern Life, came to the meeting 
in placé of Committeeman Irving 
Morgan, Executive Vice President 
of that company. 

Association staff members at the 
meeting were Frederic M. Peirce, 
Assistant Director, Company’ Rela- 
tions; and Alfred G. Whitney, Re- 
search Associate. 


MANAGEMENT BOOK 
Deals With All Places 


HAT is believed to be the 

first complete book devoted ex- 
clusively to the manager's job is 
now under preparation and will be 
published early this summer by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. 

Titled Managing An Agency, the 
book will present the most com- 
prehensive treatment attempted to 
date of the agency head’s multiple 
responsibilities. It is probably the 
first volume ever planned to give 


an over-all picture of the day-to-day 
problems encountered in agency 
building. It will be a bound book 
of approximately 200 pages. 

In announcing this publication, 
Lewis W. S. Chapman said, ‘This 
book should prove invaluable to 
every manager, whether he is new or 
established, and we are certain that 


home offices will view Managing | 


An Agency as an important guide 
in the development of managerial 
techniques.” 

Every phase of agency manage. 
ment has been included in the book: 
blueprinted are methods of recruit- 
ing, selection, training and super- 
vision. A manager is told just hoy 
to build morale, and how to motivate 
his men. Business management js 
considered ; other subjects included 
are: persistent business, the prin- 
ciples of sound sales promotion, and 
public relations programs. 


Teamwork Product 


Managing An Agency is a team- 
work product of the Association’ 
entire Company Relations Division, 
headed by Mr. Chapman. Staff mem- 
bers of other divisions have also 
made contributions. Material is 
taken in part from the Schools in 
Agency Management which the As- 
sociation has been conducting for 
twenty vears. The team of authors 
studied the results of extensive As- 
sociation research over the years 
They have also incorporated facts 
found in the Association’s reference 
library. Finally, the book contains 
new material not published before. 

In the planning stage for a num- 
ber of years, the printing of this 
book was first recommended by the 
Association’s Education and Train- 
ing Committee in 1947. At that time, 
R. B. Coolidge, Vice President of 
Aetna Life, was Chairman. He was 
succeeded in 1948 by Ray E. Fuller, 
Agency Vice President, Equitable 
Life of Iowa, who is the present 
Chairman. The actual assembling ol 
data, writing and editing of ./an- 
aging An Agency was begun last 
fall. 

Copies are now available from the 
Association at 115 Broad Street, 
Hartford 5, Connecticut. For non- 
members, the price is $3.75; for 
members it is $2.50. 


Best's Life News 
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HE annual tables of comparative net costs are 
shown on pages following. The basis of the 
figures is exactly the same as in past years. 
That is to say, they are figured on a 20 year basis, which 
for the actual history figures, means the issues of 1929. 
For the present scale figures it represents the scale in 
force today, paid on policies from one to twenty years 
old. In the case of some companies, where the premium 
rates have changed, or the reserve basis, this latter com- 
parison would be of little value, and in such case the 
present scale is the payment that would be made on such 
policies 1f they had been issued at the current rates. 
Only the yearly averages—that is to say, the twenty 
vear totals divided by 20, are shown. Actually, of 
course, the costs on life insurance policies are not 
flat, but tend to be higher in the early years and to de- 
crease in the later years, the figures we show being an 
arbitrary averaging of these costs over the twenty year 
period. The only deductions made are for the dividends 
paid—in all cases cash values are available in addition. 
Some companies have been omitted from the tables 
hereafter due to the fact that an actual history for a 
period of 20 years is not available or because no opera- 
tions are carried on in the U. S. 


Cash Values 


As the cash values are not the same for all companies, 
but because they do tend to fall into classes, we have 
simplified the tables by leaving out the surrendered 
that is, the cost less the cash value. In order to 
compensate for this, we have grouped the companies in 
classifications of approximately similar cash values. For 
United States companies these values usually run to 
within $1.00, and the spread in our tables is caused by 
the fact that there are Canadian companies listed, and 
the mortality tables used in Canada produce slightly 
higher values on these bases. 


costs 


Ranked by Histories 


The rankings are by the actual history costs. Also, 
the groupings by cash values available are those for the 
actual histories. In many cases—where the valuations 
are lower than Full Level 3%—the present scale issues 
of today are on higher reserve bases. Numerous com- 
panies, of course, have reduced their interest assumption 
Irom 3%% to 3% (some to 2%, 2%% or 244%), or 
otherwise strengthened the reserve figures. 

in the case of the 20 Pay Life policies, there are 
only two natural groups, because of the fact that Illinois 
Standard M.P.T. valuation is the same on this policy in 


For August, 1949 


the 20th year as the Full Level valuation. This con- 
solidates the two groups of companies that appear in the 
Ordinary Life table. A further consolidation becomes 
automatic in the case of the 20 Year Endowment, be- 
cause here we are dealing with policies that have ma- 
tured, and regardless of the reserve basis used, all of 
the policyholders receive $1,000 at maturity. Within 
the interval, of course, there were variations in the cash 
values allowed by the different companies, but upon 
maturity, which is the basis of the figures used for our 
table, all are the same. These companies have therefore 
been arranged in one group. 


Median Averages 


We have calculated the median averagés—the aver- 
age for the middle company—for each of these groups, 
on the history basis. Inasmuch as the groups have been 
separated on the basis of the “actual history” cash 
values, there is no point in maintaining this separation 
for the present scale average figures where the cash 
values are different. Therefore, we have not computed 
median averages for these groups, but only for the total 
as given below. 


Trend of Costs 


The median cost on present scale for all of the com- 
panies shown on Ordinary Life is $21.53 yearly and 
on the 20 Payment Life $33.71 vearly and on the 20 
Year Endowment, $45.05 yearly, this latter figure being 
shown in the table because there is only one grouping 
of these companies. Comparisons for the past few years 
are of interest—the costs on present scales in 1946 were, 
for Ordinary Life, 20 Payment Life and 20 Year En- 
dowment: $20.93, $31.83 and $44.46, respectively, in 
1947, $20.92, $31.90 and $44.46 and in 1948, $21.61, 
$33.53 and $45.02. On Endowment policies the costs 
reflect the declining interest rate more sharply than do 
the Life policies as is to be expected because of differ- 
ences in reserves. 


Actual History Basis 


On the actual history basis, the Ordinary Life group 
with cash value of $327 or higher, shows an average 
cost in 1941 of $20.45: in 1942, $20.54: in 1943, $20.55; 
in 1944, $20.67: in 1945, $20.55: in 1946, $20.58: in 
1947, $20.66: in 1948, $20.72 in 1949, $20.80. Other 
comparisons may be obtained by consulting the tables 
hereafter and the showing in our July, 1942 News. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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$5,000 minimum policy issued. 
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NET COSTS—Continued 


Prior to 1942 the net cost tables were presented in 
great detail but this form was too complex and this 
complexity tended to defeat their purpose. Furthermore, 
we felt that there was too much emphasis on present 
scale net costs, which fluctuate frequently and widely, 
and also on surrendered policies, as it is not the purpose 
of life insurance to be surrendered for its cash value, 
but rather to be held to maturity or at least to advanced 
ages for retirement benefits. The new set-up we believe 
accomplishes these purposes. It also accomplishes a 
comparison of the “actual results” basis and the com- 
panies’ present dividend scale, which seems to lend 
increased value to both of these figures. 


Generalities 


There are numerous technical considerations that 
should be taken into consideration when looking at any 
tables of life insurance costs. Probably the most im- 
portant one is the fact that there is no known basis for 
a true comparison of costs from the point of view of 
the prospective policyholder. Life policy costs depend 
on the future, and no one can prophesy the future. 
While the history costs for issues of twenty years ago 
are exact, we know that the next twenty years will not 
be like the last twenty years. The present scale figures 
are also exact in their true sense, but we know that the 
average dividend scale is in force for only a few years, 
and that many times before twenty years have passed, 
these dividend scales will have been revised up or down 
or both. The second most important point to our mind 
is the fact that policy cost in itself is not a main criterion 
of value. Considerable differences in cost can be made 
by company practices and options allowed to policy- 
holders. Preferred Risk policies, not being offered to 
all, should probably have a lower cost. Endowments 
at 85, and to a lesser extent Paid-Up policies at 85, 
carry very slightly higher rates and higher costs, bal- 
ancing the earlier maturity. Generally there are differ- 
ences both ways, and it is not possible to say until 
afterwards as to whether a particular policyholder was 
better off or not. High on this list of differences is the 
service of the life underwriter, which in individual cases 
can far transcend any difference in cost. The financial 
condition of the company is of paramount importance, 
and cannot be judged by any policy cost figures. Often 
it will be found that some companies could reasonably 
increase dividends and probably do; others have had 
difficulty in maintaining the ones they have paid, and 
are more likely to reduce. There is also a slight advan- 
tage to the high premium participating company due to 
the effects of compound intetest which are not covered 
in such calculations as we show. There are also numer- 
ous other minor considerations, which we have ex- 
plained in past Years. 


Summing them up it may he said that these tables 
are interesting chiefly to s'..w what has happened in 
the past, and what is happening now, in the one item 
of policy cost for the types and age shown. They do not 
have any more importance than this. | 
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get the NEW books! 


1. THE FLIFCRAFT COMPEND, showing a 50% 
change in data over last year's edition! 


2. SETTLEMENT OPTIONS, bringing you 
350 changes in company practices 
alone . . . together with 40 new pages 
of basic tables! 
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FUTURE OF T 


N THE life insurance 

horizon there are many sig- 

nals bearing on the pros- 
pects for production of new busi- 
ness and on the future well-being 
of the industry. Some are good, 
some not so good—and, unhappily, 
some bad. 

Many signals as to production 
during the years ahead seem good. 
The national income, down slightly, 
is still running at an extremely high 
figure, nearly three times the 1940 
figure. All outstanding lite insurance 
could be supported by a national in- 
come only two-thirds as high. Cer- 
tain long-term trends are encourag- 
ing: one—the population of the 
country is increasing; two—the 


number of families is increasing at 
a rate more rapid than the popu- 
lation ; three—income per family is 
high ; four—there are more families 
in the middle income brackets, fewer 
in the high and low brackets. These 


all mean more insurance. Since 1940 
the population has increased by six- 
teen and a half million people, or 
twelve and one-half per cent. Fam- 
ilies, to which insurance sales are 
directely related, will have increased 
27% from 1940 to 1960, compared 
to an 18% increase in population. 
Increased incomes have moved mil- 
lions of families into the middle in- 
come ranges, whereas high taxation 
has pulled families down into the 
middle class incomes. There will 
be fewer jumbo cases but a vastly 
expanded market for larger sums of 
insurance to those who formerly 
could afford only small sums of in- 
surance. 


The lessened value of the dollar 
has lowered the effective protection 
on the American home. If insur- 
ance is to regain the place of ef- 
fective protection held twenty years 
ago, the amount in force probably 
should be more than doubled. 

Today we have the great group 
insurance market, the juvenile in- 
surance market, the market for 
women—all relatively unimportant 
a few years ago. 
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by CARROL M. SHANKS 


President 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


Life insurance for tax purposes 
and business life insurance are grow- 
ing fields. The millions of small 
businesses demand it. The Ameri- 
can public is home conscious and 
college conscious—both calling for 
insurance. Even social security 
coverage has served to make people 
more life insurance conscious. 


The Other Side 


All the foregoing are signals that 
the prospects for production of new 
business in the years ahead are good. 


There are other signals, however, 
with different portents. 

We all saw the vast increase in 
our money supply during the war 
through the familiar routine of 
Government bonds sold to banks, 
and the resulting increase in money 
and credit. We saw proved again 
that more money without equal 
added production means higher 
prices; and just recently we have 
seen that when production does 
catch up, the prices begin to falter. 
Out of all this, however, has come 
a marked higher cost of doing busi- 
ness in so far as the insurance com- 
panies (along with all other types 
of business) are concerned. Accom- 
panying this, we have seen interest 





SURANCE 


rates held at artificially low levels 
by Treasury and Federal Reserve 
action. The latter part of last year 
there was a slight upward bulge in 
interest rates, but that has largely 
subsided. It is my view that to hope 
for substantially higher interest 
rates in the foreseeable future is 
at best wishful thinking. There are 
ample powers in Government to con- 
tinue cheap money, and I believe that 
policy will continue to be followed. 


Except for new business written, 
the life insurance companies could 
not and cannot raise premium rates. 
The added cost comes out of 
margins. On top of rising costs, 
the life companies have been con- 
fronted with low investment returns 
because of the low interest rate. As 
a result, the net cost of insurance— 
however it may have its temporary 
up-and-down swings—seems on a 
permanently higher plateau than be- 
fore the war. Naturally, the policy- 
holder does not like it—even though 
the rise in net cost is much less 
than with almost anything else he 
may buy. Rising net costs hold a 
special difficulty for life insurance 
companies, because in its nature in- 
surance has to do with the conser- 
vation and the redistribution of 
wealth and not its actual creation, 
although in the individual case it 
may have the same effect as creation. 
When the cost of redistribution goes 
too high people turn elsewhere, 
even though they may continue buy- 
ing and paying high prices say for 
automobiles. 


Long-Range View 


I can see at the moment nothing 
in the current softening of business 
and lowering of prices which seems 
to change this long-term outlook. 
In my view, the long range trend 
is for chronic creeping inflation 
punctuated by rather sharp slumps 
or drops from time to time. We are 
now in a drop back, counter to the 
long range trend. Most people like 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Future of Insurance—Continued 


an inflationary boom, but as an in- 
surance man I do not. When the 
present adjustments have been made, 
bringing things back to something 
approaching normal (although prob- 
ably the new normal will still be a 
very high plateau) I believe we will 
find the insurance companies still 
with relatively low interest rates 
and investment earnings, and with 
costs continuing high. This pros- 
pect must be chalked on the debit 
side of the ledger. 

Another gigantic unfavorable sig- 
nal is the idea of the insurance or 
welfare state. This conception, in so 
far as it has any substance, seems to 
be that somehow or other an all- 
powerful, all-embracive state 
through welfare plans will take care 
of all contingencies and eventualities 
for everyone, collectively and indi- 
vidually. We already see the Gov- 
ernment in the insurance field in 
vast volume, for example: National 
Service life insurance; the various 
forms of insurance under the Fed- 
erally operated program of Social 
Security ; and public assistance and 
other payments bordering on one 
type or another of insurance. 

Desirable as Government pay- 
ments may seem to some, they are 
ultimately paid in whole or in part 
from taxes, which in turn lower the 
ability of the policyholder to buy 
private insurance. As to one thing 
there is complete certainty : the non- 


workers can be supported only by 
the workers, and the all-embracive 
insurance state means a vast load 
of taxation on the working genera- 
tion. 


lrony 


Ironically enough, the popularity 
of the insurance state idea as a de- 
vice for gaining election by those 
running for political office may well 
stem back to the work of the agent 
over the years. His skillful and 
patient work has completely sold 
the American public on the idea of 
life imsurance. Mr. M. Albert 
Linton, who is incidentally one of 
the outstanding men in our industry, 
recently forcefully pointed out the 
great danger arising because life in- 
surance service sold by the agent 
has become so widespread that it is 
considered a necessity by most. Ac- 
cordingly, the public is especially 
sensitive to the appeal of plans which 
claim to reduce the cost of life in- 
surance, even though these might 
do away with the service of the agent 
to the fatal disservice of the policy- 
holding and non-policyholding pub- 
lic.» With life insurance considered 
a necessity and life insurance pre- 
miums a “must,” with accompanying 
demand for low cost, it can easily 
appear popular to advocate that the 
governments supply it. 

Where do Federal insurance and 
welfare plans lead us? As an in- 
surance man I am an ardent ad- 
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vocate of welfare plans. I believe 
one of the great social responsibilities 
of business is to provide to the best 
of its ability reasonable welfare pro- 
grams for its employees and their 
families. I believe one of the press- 
ing social responsibilities of the life 
underwriter is to see that greater 
amounts of insurance are written on 
individuals, and wide welfare pro- 
gram coverage given to employees 
and their families. I believe there 
is justification in some areas of our 
economy for government supported 
welfare programs, but only on a 
minimum level. Anything above the 
minimum level should be left to 
private initiative. 


Worker Pays—And Pays 


A tew weeks ago | read a comment 
to the effect that Congress tends to 
avoid enacting laws which will ir- 
ritate people and to pass laws pro- 
viding increased payments to peo- 
ple. These payments can take the 
form of welfare plans and pensions 
of various sorts. Witness the vet- 
erans pension activity in Washing- 
ton at the present time. It is said 
that governmental tax-supported 
welfare programs and pensions sus- 
tain purchasing power. In a sense 
they do. A few decades ago the dis- 
abled, the ill, the old were cared 
for by their families. They were 
a burden upon the active working 
generation. Today, where not cov- 
ered by private plans, these are 
carried by the entire population 
through taxation. The burden 
nevertheless (and this is what most 
people forget) is still carried by the 
active worker. To the extent that 
tax-supported welfare and pension 
payments are pushed up, the burden 
on the worker is increased. 

Camouflage of this fact by gradu- 
ated income taxes and taxes on cor- 
porations makes no difference. Un- 
less average productivity _ per 
man-hour goes up correspondingly, 
the effect of increased welfare pay- 
ments and pensions can have but 
one long-run effect—a _ gradually 
rising price scale—a creeping in- 
flation. There woul. ve greater con- 
sumer power and .. corresponding 
increase in goods and services. An 
even greater danger, however, is the 
distastrous effect of the taxation 
upon profits and saving, upon in- 
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centive, and upon growth and future 
progress. 

The so-called welfare or insur- 
ance state, with its vast burden of 
taxation, has a number of effects— 
all bad—for the insurance industry. 
First and obviously, Government in- 
surance plans deprive the life under- 
writer of his market; but in addition 
to that, the market over and above 


‘the Government insurance and wel- 


fare plan level is choked off because 
the vast burden of taxation drains 
away the funds which would other- 
wise be available for private insur- 
ance. Secondly, the vast tax pay- 
ments of the so-called insurance or 
welfare state means the draining 
away of the business dollars that 
can and should go into plant and 
equipment. 


Basic Economics 





Productivity per man-hour—and 
that seems the best overall measure 
to apply—is largely a matter of plant 
and equipment. If these are kept 
ever modern the productivity will 
be high and increasing. 

The average investment in the 
United States for plant and equip- 
ment necessary to put a person at 
work is about $8,400, ranging from 
around $3,800 in textiles to over 
$27,000 in chemicals. High prices 
will raise these figures substantially. 
Above these are many thousands of 
dollars in inventory and working 
capital. That is why the produc- 
tivity of the American *worker 1s 
on the average nearly three times 
that of the British. It was the fail- 
ure of the British, beginning before 
the First World War, to replace 
and keep modern their plant, equip- 
ment and tools which has had a 
great part in the loss of their world 
position. 

Increased productivity per man- 
hour can provide, and is the only 
thing which can provide, a_ safe 
basis for increased welfare payments. 
However, if we tax now for wel- 
fare dollars to an extent which ex- 
ceeds increased productivity, we can 
rapidly choke off the flow of our in- 
come into capital expenditures and 
fatally injure the welfare of our 
people a decade or a generation from 
now. On all fronts, this is a danger 
signal for the insurance industry. 
We lose out through the Govern- 
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ment sale of insurance; we lose 
through the taxing away of dollars 
which otherwise could go into pri- 
vate insurance ; and we lose through 
a lowered standard of living because 
of our failure to keep ever modern 
our plant, equipment and tools. 


Insurance Needs Freedom 


over and above all these 
things, the all-powerful, all-em- 
bracive welfare or insurance. state 
with its crushing burden of taxation 
means a stifling of private initiative, 
enterprise and self-reliance. Above 
all it stifles the freedom on which 
the nation, and particularly the in- 
surance industry, depends. We in 
the insurance industry rely pecul- 
iarly on private initiative, self-re- 
liance and freedom. One who takes 
out an insurance policy holds his 
head high. He is taking care of him- 
self, of his family and of his de- 
pendents. He is asking for no largess 
from anyone, whether governmental 
or otherwise. The dollars paid to 
the beneficiaries are self-respecting 
dollars because they are dollars to 
which the beneficiary is entitled. 
They in turn cater to thrift, self- 
reliance and independence. With- 


But 


out these qualities life insurance can- 
not endure, but on the other hand 
private insurance strengthens and 
caters to these qualities. The in- 
dustry has a great responsibility to 
do all it can to see that these qual- 
ities and this spirit in our national 
life survive and are strengthened. 

The industry can win through, 
in spite of the flying danger signals, 
by selling fully all kinds of insur- 
ance—comprehensive individual cov- 
erage and, where called for, mass 
coverage. The lifting of the pro- 
fessional standards and skills of the 
underwriter means larger average 
production and larger average-size 
policies. These in turn mean low- 
ered unit cost to the industry, but 
at the same time better incomes to 
the underwriter and better service 
to the policyholders. 


In spite of my discussion of the 
difficulties ahead, I am not pessi- 
mistic. On the contrary, I am con- 
vinced that independence and self- 
reliance are going to prevail, and 
that the insurance industry will have 
a vast part in promoting their as- 
cendance. 


Before Sales Congress Chicago Assn. Life 


Underwriters. 
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AMENILA 


E OFTEN receive requests from subscribers and 

others for information regarding American com- 
panies that are willing to write life insurance in foreign 
countries. In the past the life insurance companies of 
the United States have not shown any great inclination 
to write life insurance in foreign countries and present 
viewpoints do not seem to forecast much change in this 
respect for the future. 

At the present time there are a few United States 
companies that operate outside the continental limits 
of this country, and several Canadian companies have 
a fairly important volume overseas. Over four years 
ago we prepared an index of ail United States and 
Canadian companies (those doing business in the United 
States) which operated abroad and this has been 
brought up to date as it will be of general interest in any 
discussion of this subject. The roster was prepared 
primarily to cover the operations of United States com- 
panies but it must include Canadians also as they do 
most of the foreign writing insofar as the two countries 
are concerned. It will be noted that most of these 
transactions have been conducted within the confines 
of the British Empire or in countries where American 
and British influence has been great, and there is good 
reason for this. It will be found that the countries 
coming under this classification are generally more 
stable and consequently there is less risk of disturbance 
to foreign corporations. 


Experience in Russia 


In part explanation of the limitation on writings 
abroad we mention the experience in Russia following 
the 1917 revolution. There were a few American life 
insurance companies operating there at that time but 
when the Soviets took control, the life insurance business 
was taken over as a national enterprise and the assets 
of the companies confiscated, apparently to cover the 
reserves on the business, which was to be operated 
under the Socialistic program. A year or so later a 
decree of the Government canceled all insurance in the 
private companies, leaving the Russian policyholders 
of these companies without recourse. Many years later 
a group of these same policyholders sued in American 
courts for their equities and finally were successful in 
collecting a part of their claims (amounting to only a 
few cents on the dollar after currency exchange differ- 
ences, etc.). This, however, points to the danger of 
national movements of this character, where assets are 
appropriated and liabilities later canceled, leaving in 
the hands of the Government concerned the assets 
which were invested to cover the reserves by the private 
companies. Even today there seems to be a tendency 
abroad to discriminate against companies of other 
countries by imposing more stringent regulations as to 
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investments, deposits, etc. before license will be granted | 





a foreign corporation to operate. 


Need for U. S. Coverage 


For these reasons and others there did not appear to 
be any desire on the part of the American companies, 
in normal times, to operate in any extensive fashion 
outside of the United States and Canada. However. 
there is a very legitimate need for life insurance coverage 
in American companies in foreign countries and in the 
near future it is possible that some limited expansion 
will be seen in this direction, because it may be that the 
United States will take a leading part in international 
affairs. Some of this business abroad is developed right 
here in the United States where a person going to a 
foreign country on business, either temporarily or perma- 
nently, desires to obtain insurance in a United States 
company. Other business is developed abroad by Ameri- 
can agencies on the lives of foreign residents in those 
countries. In addition, in some cases, natives of foreign 
countries often desire that their insurance be placed 
in American companies, no doubt believing that our 
companies are more stable than the domestic carriers. 
Whatever the reason, the need exists for and 1s being met 
by American life insurance. 

In the main the territories given in this article were 
taken from Best’s Life Insurance Reports, 1949 edition. 
Also, we should like to explain the entries regarding 
the ““West Indies” and the “British West Indies.” The 
group of Islands known as West /ndies generally in- 
clude Cuba, Dominican Republic, Netherlands West 
Indies, Haiti, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. The 
British West Indies comprise, in the larger group, the 
Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda (this is included although 
not strictly in the Indies), Jamaica, the Leeward and 
Windward Islands and Trinidad. In addition, there are 
a great many small islands that constitute the British 
West Indies, such as Grenada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, 
Antigua, Barbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher (St 
Kitts), Nevis, Anguilla, Dominica, Montserrat, Som- 
brero and the British Virgin Islands. However, all in 
this latter group are generally included under one of the 
other main islands, such as the Bahamas, Jamaica, 
Leeward and Windward, etc. In our report, and also 
in the following listing, will be found the general heading 
“British West Indies.”” The companies which reported 
under this heading may be considered therefore as 
operating in all of the six main islands and also in the 
smaller islands mentioned.’ Following the British West 
Indies heading, we give the companies which reported 
to us as operating in specific islands, such as Bahamas, 
Bermuda, Jamaica, etc. The companies listed under 
British West Indies therefore apparently will consider 
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issuing policies only in the specific islands mentioned, 
although it is possible they will consider underwriting a 
risk in the other islands upon application. Under the 
heading “Canada,” we are including only the United 
States companies which operate in Canada as it follows 
that the Canadian companies would be licensed there. 


AFRICA: 
Egypt: Manufacturers (Can.), Sun (Can.) 
Kenya: Manufacturers (Can.) 
So. Rhodesia: Sun (Can.) 
Tanganyika: Manufacturers (Can.) 
Union of South Africa: Manufacturers (Can.), 
Sun (Can.) 


ASIA: 
Burma: *Manufacturers (Can.), (a) Sun (Can.) 
Ceylon: Crown (Can.), Manufacturers (Can.), 


Sun (Can.) 

China: (a) Asia Life (Del.), (a) United States 
Life (N. Y.) 

Cyprus: Manufacturers (Can.) 

French Indo-China: (a) Asia Life (Del.) 

Hong Kong: Confederation (Can.), Crown (Can.), 
Manufacturers (Can.), 
(Can.), United States Life (N. Y.) 

India: Crown (Can.), *Manufacturers 
Sun (Can.) 

Indonesian Republic: 
Sun (Can.) 

Japan: (a) Sun (Can.), United States Life (N. Y.) 

Macao: Manufacturers (Can.) 

Malaya: Confederation (Can.), 
Manufacturers (Can.), Sun 
States Lite (N. Y.) 

Netherlands East Indies: (a) Asia Life (Del.), 
(a) United States Life (N. Y.) 

Pakistan: (a) Sun (Can.) 

Palestine: Manufacturers (Can.), (a) Sun (Can.) 

Sarawak: Manufacturers (Can.), Sun (Can.), 
United States Life (N. Y.) 

Singapore: Manufacturers (Can.), 
United States Life (N. Y.) 

Syria: (a) Sun Life (Can.) 

Thailand: Manufacturers (Can.), 


(Can.), 


*Manutacturers (Can.), (a) 


Crown (Can.), 
(Can.), United 


Sun (Can.), 


EUROPE: 

Eire: Canada Life (Can.), Sun Life (Can.) 

Germany: United States Life (N. Y.) 

Great Britain: (a) Asia Life, Canada Life (Can.), 
Confederation (Can.), Crown (Can.), Imperial 
(Can.), Manufacturers (Can.), Sun Life (Can.) 

Malta: Sun Life (Can.) 

Northern Ireland: Canada Life (Can.), Manu- 
facturers (Can.), Sun Life (Can.) 


CENTRAL AMERICA: 

British Honduras: Confederation (Can.), Im- 
perial (Can.), Manufacturers (Can.), Sun Life 
(Can.) 

Canal Zone: 
tion (Can.), 


Acacia Mutual (D. C.), Confedera- 
Gibraltar (Tex.), Lincoln National 
(Continued on page 78) 
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(a) Sun (Can.) 





Occidental (Cal.), Sun | 
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] Paul and ee children, too—were feeling rather 
e 


low, till Paul exclaimed: “I’ve got a plan. Let’s pack our 
bags and go to friendly Hotel Statler for a weekend free 
from worry!” “Stop talking, Pop,” exclaimed the twins, 
“start packing now! Let’s hurry!” 
































2 A children’s menu for the twins delighted them at diriner. 


e While Paul said, “Peg, I ate so much I’m sure I won’t get 
thinner. At cooking food to taste its best, these chefs sure 
“You're so right, Father,” 


know the score.” said the 


twins, “but, may we have some more?” 

















oe 


Said Paul to Peg: 





“We'll see a show, and dance till dawn 
e begins. At Statler, we can always get a sitter for the twins. 
That makes a Statler weekend tops. . . the perfect family 
treat!” ““Get going, Daddy,” called the twins, 


on Mommy's feet!” 


“don’t dance 
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PPOINTMENT of Theodore 

Martin Riehle as Chairman of 
the Greater New York Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report 
(Citizens Committee for Reorgani- 
zation of the Executive Branch of 
the Government) was announced 
last month by Dr. Robert L. John- 
son, National Chairman and Presi- 
dent of Temple University. 

“We are fortunate indeed in hav- 
ing Mr. Riehle accept the Chair- 
manship of the Greater New York 
Committee,” Dr. Johnson - said. 
“Through his experience and wide 
acquaintance he will aid greatly in 
the Citizens Committee’s program 
of public information in behalf of 


Causes and Cure for 


HOOVER REPORT 


the Hoover Commission Report. 


Savings of $3 to $4 billions a year 


can be accomplished if the Report 
is fully adopted.” 

In accepting the appointment, Mr. 
Riehle said: “I believe this may 
well be the last opportunity the 
American people have to put their 
government on a sane, efficient and 
businesslike basis. If New Yorkers, 
who, as taxpayers, contribute the 
largest share of any group to the 
cost of government, realize the vital 
importance of the Commission’s 
recommendations, I am _ confident 
they will rally vigorously td the 
support of the Citizens Committee's 
program. 


Life Underwriter’s Diseases 


Submitted by WALTER STOESSEL AGENCY, Los Angeles 


URING a recent visit to the Los Angeles Agency of the eminent spe- 
cialist in the occupational diseases of life underwriters, Dr. Spoofin- 
heimer listed the following diseases that generally result in severe cases 


ot “slumpitis” : 
THE DISEASE 
Chronic Posterior Slumpitis 
Acute Posterior Slumpitis 
Chronic Posterior Slumpitis 
Lethargica 


Pre specto- Phobia 
Prospecto-anaemia 
Chronic-servicitis 


Officitis 


Talkerrhea 


Prosppecio-sclerosis 
China-egg-o-mania 


Underwriter’s cramp 
(Commission colic 


THE SYMPTOMS: 
Inability to keep chin up 
Same as above, only worse 
Inability to rise from office easy 
chair—lack of interest in anything 
except nourishment and renewals 
Fear of calling on prospects 
Lack of red-blooded prospects 
Allergic to seeing new faces—fixed 
desire to see same people over and 
over again 
Fear of leaving office 
Sending forth vocal noises without 
much sense or substance—especially 
present during golf, fishing and 
baseball seasons 
Hardening of the prospect 
In early stages, symptoms are “‘fall- 
of the commission’’—in later stages, 
sterility 
Inability to fill out apps 
Inability to digest large commissions 
without officitis and talkerrhea 


Dr. Spoofinheimer advised that practically every one of the above diseases 
can be permanently cured by taking the following prescription: SPEND AT 
LEAST 7 HOURS EACH DAY IN THE FIELD. SPEND AT LEAST FIVE HOURS EACH 
DAY IN THE PRESENCE OF PROSPECTS. GET AT LEAST $10,000 IN NEW aApP- 


PLICATIONS EACH WEEK. 


From ‘‘National Messenger’? National Life of Vermont. 
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“T believe that in view of the fact 
that these proposed reforms are 
necessary to the elimination of wasie 
and the promotion of efficiency in 
governinent, the people of New York 
will appreciate the urgency of their 
adoption, will keenly and sensitively 
follow the progress of reorganization 
in Washington, and let their twent, 
four Representatives in Congress 
know how strongly they feel that 
the Hoover Report must be implk 
mented by legislative action.” 

Mr. Riehle, who has long been 
prominent in the insurance field, is 
also General Agent of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States. He was twice President of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. He is a trustee of 
Lenox Hill Hospital, the American 
College of Life Underwriters, and 
immediate past President and Di- 
rector of the Economic Club of New 
York. 

The Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report, which is torming 
State and local committees through- 
out the country to supplement its 
nation-wide educational program in 
support of the Hoover Commission's 
recommendations, is a nonpartisan, 
nonprofit organization dependent 
for maintenance on voluntary con- 
tributions. 

Leaders in business, agriculture, 
education, labor, veterans’ and 
women's groups throughout _ the 
country have joined this patriotic 
movement. 


C.L.U. EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS 


Hl questions and_ problems 
used in the 1949 C.L.U. exami- 
nation series have now been made 
available generally by the American 
College of Life Underwriters to 
teachers, study group leaders and 
other interested persons. 
Preliminary figures indicate that 
this year’s group is the largest on 
record, as some 2,900 life under- 
writers took almost 4,000 examina- 
tions during the period of June 8 to 
10. To accommodate this number 
of candidates, examination centers 
were set up in 152 colleges and un1- 
versities throughout the United 
States and at Honolulu in_ the 
Hawaiian Islands. 
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S WE think of our present 

day markets, it seems to me 

we must have a definite un- 
derstanding of the meaning of a 
“sellers market’? contrasted with a 
“buyers market.” As an illustration, 
during the war in a “sellers market,” 
| am sure you will recall the difficulty 
in securing hotel reservations and 
the inadequacy of hotel service 
vet, the hotels were doing a boom- 
Today, the situation 
we are in a “buyers 


ing business. 
has changed 
market.” 
Most economists agree that in the 
early ’30s we had a “buyers market” 
but at that time there were practi- 
cally no dollars available, which 
cannot, in any realm of imagination, 
be compared with today’s “buyers 
market,”’ where just as many dollars 
are available as there were in 
yesterday's “sellers market.” I sub- 
mit to you, that for the best interests 
of our clients and prospective clients, 
we are today in a more healthy 
market than vesterday—for instance : 


Factors 


Wages and salaries are being paid 
out so far this year at an annual rate 
of $142,000,000,000, the Department 
of Commerce reports. In 1948 the 
comparable total was $134,000,000,- 
000. People are still making more 
money than they did just a year ago. 

Purchasing power: Industry, 
banks and individuals are “exceed- 
ingly well-heeled,” Clifford 5S. 
Young, president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, points out, 
and “John Q. Public is as rich and 
liquid as he has ever been before.” 
This is put into figures by the vice- 
president of J. Walter Thompson 
Co., advertising firm. After the 
basic needs of food, clothing and 
shelter are taken care of, there 1s 
left over $103,000,000,000 either for 
“discretionary spending” or saving. 
Now think of it, in 1940 the figure 
was only $26,500,000,000. 
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by FREDERICK A. SCHNELL, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
The Penn Mutual Life, Los Angeles 


Savings: Americans are estimated 
to have had $200,000,000,000 to put 
aside, in various forms, at the end 
of 1948. The Commerce Department 
says they have boosted their rate of 
savings this year. Savings are now 
three times greater than in 1940. 

Employment: About 14,000,000 
more civilians are now employed in 
non-agricultural pursuits than in 
1940. According to the National 
Credit Office 38.8% of the popula- 
tion is now employed, compared 
with 39.3% last year and 34% in 
1938. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics Commissioner thinks the present 
total of unemployment, around 
3,000,000 will not be exceeded much 
this year, and that this summer, 
employment will reach 60,000,000 
again. 

Debt: The total of farm mortgages 
is much smaller than before the war. 
As to the buying public in general, 
consumer debt could be increased 
100% without exceeding the 1940 
ratio of debt to savings. It could be 
increased over 60% without exceed- 
ing the 1940 ratio to disposable 
income. 


Fundamentals 


Therefore, I believe you will agree 
with me, that current income, large 
savings, and low ratio of consumer 
debt, spell high actual and potential 
purchasing power in today’s “‘buyers 
market.” I am a firm believer—yjust 
like every individual entrepreneur— 
in watching and analyzing trends— 
being alert to such trends and doing 
something about it—before it 1s too 
late. It seems to me—to meet the 
intensified competition for the con- 
sumer’s dollar—in today’s “buyers 
market”—we must “tighten our 
belts” if you will, and get back to 
the fundamentals of operation that 


we employed during previous ‘‘buy- 
ers markets”—all of which were not 
so necessary in yesterday’s “sellers 
market.” Likewise, we must make 
a more complete study of today’s 
vulnerable markets. eA 





Survey Developments 
A recent survey made by the 
Psychological Corporation for a 
major life insurance company de- 
veloped the following powerful in- 
tormation : 

Cost of living—has gone up and, 
although it may decline, it is un- 
likely that it will decline to the level 
of price control and 
Therefore— 


rationing. 
I believe, we must con- 
vince our clients and prospective 
clients—that they must establish 
their family security program at a 
higher price ievel than heretofore, 
and not “kid” themselves that death 
or retirement may occur on a low 
price level. The facts do not sub- 
stantiate such thinking. And, you 
and I well know, that with high 
income tax rates and low interest 
return—life insurance is the only 
solution to the inescapable problems 
inherent with premature death or 
retirement. 

The survey developed the fact 
that one-fourth of the people who 
have some life insurance, have not 
been called upon by a life under- 
writer within two years. Since some 
80,000,000 plus people in the United 
States own life insurance, this means 
that approximately 20,000,000 people 
who own life insurance have not 
been contacted within the past two 
years. You and [ in the Western 
States are responsible for a portion 
of these neglected policyowners. 

One half of the people who own 
no life insurance have not been called 
upon by a life underwriter during 
the past two years! There are ap- 
proximately 40,000,000 people who 


own no lite insurance—and think of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Present Day Markets—Continued 


it, 20,000,000 have not been given 
the opportunity by you and me and 
other life underwriters within the 
past two years to gain a solution to 
their paramount problem—financial 
security for premature death and 
retirement—a neglected market ? 
The survey developed that the 
majority of the potential customers 
in today’s “buyers market” do not 
appreciate certain modern facts of 
life, that is—the period of retirement 
after one is retired, is much longer 
than it was in the past. Conversely 
—the chance of a wife becoming a 
widow is greater than it was, and 
when a wife becomes a widow, her 
opportunity for remarriage is much 
less today than in the past. In 1920 
—few women attained age 65. The 
trend is upward, the longevity of 
women is increasing faster than that 
of men. There are approximately 
76,000,000 men and women between 
ages 21 and 50 who need to be 
apprised of these modern facts— 
isn’t that a part of our responsibility ? 
In the past five years there have 
been 5,000,000 newly married 
people. Seventeen per cent of them, 
so the survey develops, have not 
been contacted by a life under- 
writer within the past two years. 
In the past five years one or more 
children have been born for each 


of 12,000,000 couples. 


As has already been developed, 
incomes are going up. There are 
10,000,000 men and women, 35 years 
of age or younger, who have /ess life 
insurance than they will need. Since 
we know their incomes will go up— 
isn’t it an advantage for them to buy 
now ? 

Isn’t today’s healthy “buyers 
market” a real challenge to each of 
us? A great portion of the American 
public has unconsciously developed 
a philosophy of receiving without 
giving. Possibly we have too! It 
our way of life is to survive we must 
give, if we are to receive! Likewise, 
if we are to secure our fair share 
of the consumers’ dollar, in the 
present “buyers market,’ we must 
give more than yesterday—we must 
sharpen our tools—we must gain 
more education—more knowledge of 
the principles of business indemnifi- 
cation—more knowledge of the 
solution to the inescapable cost of 
dying—not a question of “if,” but 
a fact of “when!” We must rehearse 
and rehearse and rehearse—to be- 
come more skillful salesmen. We 
must punch our time clocks more 
accurately and honestly for our own 
families—we must develop a com- 
petitive challenge within ourselves— 
we must face up to the complete 
challenge of our precious position 
as individual entrepreneurs ! 


Before Penn Mutual Western Quarter Million 
Dollar Conference. 














WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President . 


om competitive rates and plans, 
“. along with the utmost in service and 
security to his clients, an agent is 
entitled to expect from his Company 
...-ea fair and liberal contract which 
will give him a permanent and vested 
interest in the business he writes. 
This Company believes in and offers 
these things ..... its exceptional 
progress is evidence of this belief. 


Independence of action is fundamental to the American Agency System. 


{* LAFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY ° PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1906 
BERTRAM S. BALCH, Superintendent of Agencies 
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LAPSES 


ONTRARY to expectations, 

final figures for 1948 on life 
insurance operations show that the 
rate of policy lapses for the aggregate 
policies of all the more than 500 
companies was lower last year than 
in 1947, according to the Institute of 
Life Insurance. 

‘An increased lapse rate had been 
expected for 1948, in view of the rise 
of cash surrender values paid out,” 
the Institute commented. “But 
analysis of the official statements 
now shows that in the case of 
ordinary insurance, the lapse rate 
remained at the 1947 level, while 
the lapse rate on industrial life in- 
surance policies actually showed 
improvement.” 

In the case of ordinary insurance, 
the ratio of policies lapsed or sur- 
rendered for cash to the mean 
number in force was 3.4% for 1948. 
That was the same as the 1947 and 
the 1942 figure and lower than for 
any year prior to 1942. For the 
years 1943-6, all-time record lows 
were recorded, in two years as low 
as 2.2%. The 1948 rate was less 
than one-half the average rate of 
either the ’20s or the ’30s. 

The corresponding lapse rate on 
industrial life insurance, the small- 
unit type primarily serviced at the 
home and on a weekly payment basis, 
was 11.0% in 1948, compared with 
11.2% the year before. The indus- 
trial insurance lapse rate is always 
higher than that for ordinary inst 
ance because of the greater frequency 
of premium payment and also the 
greater economic pressure among 
those who make up the bulk of the 
owners of this type of protection. 
This lapse rate does not necessarily 
reflect a decline in numbers of people 
insured, however, as many of those 
who lapse these policies later pur- 
chase new insurance. For the year, 
there was a net increase in policies 
outstanding. 

“The relatively low level of policy 
lapses in 1948, at the same time that 
policy cash surrender values paid 
out recorded an increase appears to 
reflect an increased call for emer- 
gency cash,” the Institute further 
commented. “‘On the whole, Ameri- 
can families held on to their life 
insurance more tightly than even in 
the previous year, except under 
emergency conditions.” 
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INTERESTING BIOGRAPHY 


| } VERY year hundreds of enter- 


prising people drift away from 
small places, sometimes looking tar 
afield for opportunities to do big 
things. Yet other men have estab- 
lished businesses with a world repu- 
tation right in their own home town. 
Yes, a few men—men like 
Thirston—recognize the opportuni- 
ties that are to be found in small 
places; in their own back yards, so 


lLes 


to speak. 

Confederation Life, during more 
than three quarters of a century, has 
seen many of its men build careers— 
careers in life imsurance selling— 
some in large places, but a surprising 
number in small places. So it isn't 
the territory—it’s the man. 

Les Thirston is one of Confedera- 
tion Life’s outstanding men, yet he 
operates almost entirely in and 
around Bronte, Burlington and Oak- 
ville, which are typical of thousands 
of small places across Canada or any 
other country. He lives in Bronte, 
which is a small fishing village on 
Lake Ontario, situated between To- 
ronto and Hamilton, with a popula- 
tion of 336. 

sut what 
Thirston ? 


kind of man is Les 


Early Years 


Les was born in Palermo, On- 
tario, of Pennsylvania Dutch stock. 
His paternal grandfather was _ six 
foot six in height and his grand- 
mother was just four feet. Les 
would never be mistaken for his 
grandfather in physical size, but he 
is a BIG man for all that. His dad 
was the village blacksmith for forty 
years and Les served his apprentice- 
ship the hard way—over a hot forge. 
Aiter being kicked by a horse and 
losing the end of a finger while 
sharpening a shoe, he decided he 
could earn a better living using his 
head instead of his hands. 

in addition to blacksmithing, Mr. 
Thirston senior had two coal yards, 
a general store and a 100-acre farm. 
Les milked 13 cows morning and 
night, shovelled coal all day, and 
clerked in the store in the evening. 


for August, 1949 


This store, incidentally, started from 
a matured 20-year endowment his 
father had taken out with Confedera- 
tion Life and, perhaps more than 
anything else, influenced Les to- 
wards entering upon a life insurance 
career. [The good that it worked for 
his own family he has seen dupli- 
cated in countless other cases, and 
he has had the added satisfaction of 
knowing that he helped to make it 
possible. 


Part-Time Contract 


Les had a part-time contract for 
12 years. He sold the odd policy, 
ran a 20-acre fruit farm, did some 
market gardening, had a general in- 





Editor's Note: Mr. Thirston will probably 
never be President of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. But he does set a mag- 
nificent example for average life agents 
in both Canada and the U. S. In prac- 
tically every company there must be 
other men like Leslie L. Thirston—men 
who normally do not make the head- 
lines but without whom the life insurance 
business wouldn't be as great as it is. 
We would like more such biographies, 
se send them along. 











surance license, drove a coal wagon 
and, to quote his own words, “was 
running around like a chicken with 
its head off.” 

In 1929, just before the crash, 
L. L. Thirston threw down his hoe 
and vowed he would make a living 
selling life insurance for Confedera- 
tion Life Association on a full-time 
basis. At the same time he deter- 
mined to write at least one applica- 
tion a week. He not only led a more 
regular life through making the 
change, but exceeded his ambition 
of writing at least one application a 
week. Once he had become estab- 
lished it was not unusual for him 
to have weeks in which he wrote a 
policy a day, and on many days he 
sold as many as five or six policies. 
He has been writing at least one 
application a week ever since, and 
today has more than $3,750,000 of 
business in force. 

les Thirston writes quality busi- 
ness and has won the National Qual- 





ity Award since its inception in 
Canada. The persistency of his busi- 
ness averages 97.3%, which is proof 
that he gives nothing but the best 
of service to his thousands of policy- 
owners. It has been his happy fac- 
ulty to make policyowners permanent 
friends and boosters. Many families 
rely on him and turn to him as they 
do to their physician or their min- 
ister. In one family connection he 
has 18 policyowners with a total of 
38 policies; in another, 27 policy- 
owners with a total of 41 policies. 

How prominently Les figures in 
the thoughts of his policyowners is 
further indicated by the following 
letter : 


February 25, 1947. 
Dear Friend: 

Please make a policy out for 
our son, Charles Douglas, born 6 
a.m. February 25, 1947. 

Mother and son are doing well. 

Hoping to see you soon. 

Sincerely yours, 


App-a-Week 


Twenty years of Application-a- 
Week production is a record very 
few men in the life insurance world 
have achieved, and Les declares this 
habit has had much to do with his 
success. In his own words: 

‘‘Application-a-W eek is one of the 
soundest objectives for any life in- 
surance man. It takes a lot of hard 
work, especially in the early years 
to keep up this record, but you will 
find as I have that there comes a 
time when others will help you. They 
are interested in seeing you keep up 
your record. There have been times 
on my App-a-Week when I have 
been sick, unable to go out, and | 
have had clients enquire about my 
record and come to my home or send 
friends to my home so my record 
would not be broken. 

“I would advise everyone in the 
App-a-Week Club to tell his friends 
and connections about the plan and 
about his standing in it. Get them 
interested in you and your work and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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there will come a day when they will 
work for you.” 

Mr. Thirston agrees that pros- 
pecting is either a problem or a 
process, “and when it becomes a 
process it ceases to be a problem.” 
For many years he has used the end- 
less chain method of referred leads, 
and_ satisfied policyowners have 
made a practice of sending him to 
see their friends. At least 80% of 
his new business each year is writ- 
ten on or through old policyowners, 


indicating how well pleased they are 
with his past service. He has been 
a consistent member of the Mac- 
donald ‘“‘A’’ Club and has on several 
occasions led the company in Can- 
ada. 

However, no story of Les Thir- 
ston’s success would be complete 
without some reference to the co- 
operation he has received from his 
wife through the years. He attrib- 
utes much of his achievement in the 
life insurance business to her. Mrs. 
Thirston never failed to express 


faith in his ultimate succes and her 





retirement plans. 


Complete Group 
Coverage 


The Lincoln National man can offer his Group 
insurance prospects a complete line of employer- 
employee benefit programs. He stands ready to 
meet the prospect’s needs—whether the situation 
calls for life coverage, accidental death and dis- 
memberment, accident and sickness, hospital ex- 


pense, surgical expense, employee insurance, or 


This complete Group insurance service pro- 
vides another reason for our proud claim that 


LNL is geared to help its field men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 
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understanding attitude was the de- 
ciding factor in their partnershy 


Philosophy 


During more than 30 years in life 
insurance, Les Thirston has evolved 
a philosophy which may contain in- 
spiration for men not so long in the 
business, and even for those con- 
templating a life career. Here it is 
in brief: 


J am glad I chose Life Insurance as 
my business because 

! enjoy helping others. 

l realise that through my service, by 
the stroke of the pen, a man create; 
in a moment, an estate which often 
cannot be built in a lifetime. 

I know that for every dollar I make. 
my client makes many more. 

I like being able to pick the people 
I do business with—the type of men 
who trust me enough to tell me all 
about themselves. 

My progress will be a true reflection 
of my own efforts, which alone de 
termines my earnings. 

[ like the security guaranteed by 
quality business that stays on thé 
books. 

[ like my independence. 

Since life ts too short for men to find 
the key to their financial plans by 
trial and error, those with a famil\ 
or a business to protect, welcome as 
indispensable the advice of a trained 
life underwriter. 

To bea big producer I do not need 
to sell big policies only. A stead) 
volume of small and medium sized 
policies will do the same thing and 
render more service to the 
munity. 

/ like seeing the proceeds of a life 


. . . . ; 
Insurance policy at work—providing | 


comfortable retirement, caring for a 
widow, educating a child and keep 
ing the home together. 

[t would be hard to find a bigger job 
of public service. 


This, then, is the record of L. L. 
Thirston. It is not one which can 
be duplicated by all men, but it can 
be duplicated by any man who will 
set himself daily and weekly objec- 
tives and determine to meet them. 
It is a record of individual service to 
policyowners in keeping with the 
highest traditions of Confederation 


Life. 
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ear 


OUNDS like a= contradiction! 
llowever, what a true statement 


this really is when it is applied to 


most Life Insurance salesmen! 
Have vou ever given it serious 


thought ? 

\lore sales fail through Fear than 
perhaps you realize and also more 
sales are completed because of Fear. 
You should take this very seriously 
if you have not given it some 
thought before. Study this Fear 
question. Find out where it 1s hold- 
ing you back and find out if you are 
using it to help you complete more 
business. 

Let us now analyze this problem. 
Space will not permit a lengthy 
review of all the aspects and we do 
not want to turn this review into a 
volume on psychology but let us see 
where Fear may be holding you back 
and where it can help you. 


Major Importance 


fear and worry ruin more busi- 
transactions and cause more 
failures than most of us 
One of our first great problems is 
the bad influence fear and worry 
have on your ability to work. Any 
type of negative thinking as you 


hess 
realize. 


know has a definitely retarding 
influence on your physical and 
mental behaviour and health. Noth- 


ing saps your vitality and energy 
like fear and its companion, worry. 
Let us determine, then, to abolish 
thoughts of fear and worry in our 
work and start with an entirely 
positive mental viewpoint. 

What are some salesmen afraid 
of? Perhaps their prospect? What 
actually is there to be afraid of? 
Did you ever hear of a salesman 
being thrown out of an office or 
physically hurt because he tried to 
make a sale? Physical courage, we 
suggest, has nothing to do with it. 
Too many salesmen think of selling 
in terms of physical prowess with a 
man's size and strength as a great 


asset, 
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Actually, the chiet fear the sales- 
man has is of not making a sale. In 
other words, he is afraid of himself 
and his weakness. Consider these 
four fears in a salesman’s life: 

A. Fear of not making a sale 

Bb. Fear of competition in 

product 

C. Fear of competition in ability 

to sell 

1). Fear of not being important. 

“A” Fear can be overcome by a 
better training in the knowl- 
edge of his product and in 
skill in selling. 

“B” Fear can be overcome by the 
above procedure which in- 
creases knowledge of the 
fine points of your own 
product and the weakness of 
your competitor's product. 

“C” Fear is conquered by an im- 
provement in your skill and 
knowledge of selling. Ex- 
perience and study will help 
vou. Remember selling is a 
matter of mentality. Develop 
a flexible mind. It pays divi- 
dends in defeating fear. 
ear has to be overcome by 
all salesmen. You must lick 
an ‘“‘Inferiority Complex”’ by 
meeting more people, doing 
things for them and then 
becoming more important to 
them. Study this carefully. 

You must meet your fears head 
on, bring them out in the open, 
analyse them and you will find little 
trouble in surmounting them. Just 
think back on your work these past 
few months. How many times have 
you hesitated to phone someone, to 
call on someone, to ask for an ap- 
pointment, to ask for a referred lead, 
to ask for a cheque, a signature, an 
examination, etc. Afraid?! Cer- 
tainly you were, many times. Why? 


his 


at 


by A. deL. PANET, C.L.U. 
Branch Manager 
The Great-West Life Assurance Co. 
Ottawa, Ontario 


When you think back on these situa- 
tions, don’t you think your fear was 
needless, also don’t you think, sert- 
ously, you can lick this fear that is 
holding you back in these various 
situations ? 

Don’t be too easy on yourself in 
your analysis. Just as an example, 
remember how often you have can- 
celled a call or an interview because 
you thought your prospect too 1m- 
portant to call on. Actually, you 
were likely afraid of him. Why 
should you be afraid of him? He is 
just another man. He knows his 
business. You know yours. If you 
think the situation out, you will 
make the call and do it well. Even 
if no sale is made, you will have the 
advantage of another successful in- 
terview with a successful man and 
another customer who respects your 
sales ability. 


Remember 


Never be afraid of a prospect 
because you don't feel you have 
enough knowledge of the more 
complicated contracts or forms that 
might come up for discussion. Re- 
member, you have a large life insur- 
ance company behind you with a 
trained consultant staff. You have 
several Trust companies with able 
consultants to call on and you have 
your own lawyer or the prospect’s 
lawyer who can be called on. Be 
practical about this problem and 
admit to your prospect when you 
need to consult someone else. He 
will appreciate you want to get the 


(Continued on the next page) 








Fear—Continued 


best advice for him. So often I have 
seen agency representatives afraid to 
go after business insurance, group 
insurance and employee pension 
trust business because they have not 
a complete knowledge of these di- 
visions of our business. Remember 
you can start these business trans- 
actions and your company will see 
to it that vou find the help necessary 
to complete them. 

I suggest that you do some serious 
thinking about where fear is holding 
you back because it will throw up 
some very positive thoughts about 
facing situations with more en- 
thusiasm, confidence and vitality in 
the future for vou, | am sure. Do 
something about it to-day! 

Fear can also definitely help you. 
Careful planning will enable you to 
use it to advantage. Actually, to 
start with, let us consider why most 
men buy lite insurance. They do so 
because of fear of the future, both 
for themselves and their families. 
Fear of disability, fear of lack of 
funds when needed, fear of death, 
fear of living too long, fear of not 
completing plans for education, 
building, charities, etc. etc., are all 
motivating factors. Do you _ use 
“fear’’ to assist you to close business ? 
There is no better plan available than 
the Life Insurance plan to banish this 
major fear of most men. 

Remember also that your prospect 
has other fears. He may worry about 
his wife’s future security, his chil- 
dren’s plans for savings and insur- 
ance. For example, fear that his son 
may not be able to buy insurance 
later has motivated a prospect many 
times to buy now at juvenile rates to 


guarantee a large Life Insurance 
programme later on. Be sure to 
capitalize on your prospect's fears in 
closing your sales. 


Prospect Also 


At the same time, remember that 
your prospect has other fears which 
can work against you. He may be 
afraid of you. He may be afraid of 
the interview. He may be afraid of 
the examination. He may be afraid 
of two salesmen in the interview. 
Be considerate. Think of your pros- 
pect’s negative fear reactions. Do 
not scare him. Handle your inter- 
view on a_ service, low pressure 
for example, remember the 
occasional fear some prospects have 
of the doctor and an examination. 
Often a non-medical policy will 
start a man buying his life insurance 
programme and make it easier later 
to have him examined for an insur- 
ance programme. Make it easy for 
your prospect at all times. Be con- 
siderate of his fears. 

Summarizing, | repeat there are 
negative and positive fears for you 
to watch. Only some are mentioned 
here. Others will occur to you. 
Analyse them. Study what other 
people do any say about them. There 
are many good books to help you. 
“Elementary Psychology” by Bern- 
hardt, should be read and studied by 
evervone in the selling division of 
our business. It covers everything 
in a simple, practical way. Let’s all 
remember that a good salesman, a 
man who knows selling, knows how 
to handle Fear. Therefore another 
suggestion to you 1s that you study 
more good selling manuals. A book 
like Elmer Wheeler's, “How to Sell 
Yourself to Others” and Dale Car- 


basis. 
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negie’s “How to Win Friends and 
Influence People,” will help you. | 
also recommend, “Stop Worrying 
and Start Living” by Dale Carnegie 
for positive thinking, the banishnient 
of Fear and a general improvenent 
in your mental attitude. Your public 
library has these books and your 
company likely has these available. 
Use them. 

Watch “Fear” carefully. Avoid its 
pitfalls and capitalize on its useful- 


ness ! 


MILLION DOLLAR ROUND 
TABLE 


Featured in FORTUNE 


N THE July edition of FOR- 

TUNE MAGAZINE there was 
an article entitled “$1,Q000,000-A- 
Year Insurance Men.” This 1s one 
of the most interesting articles deal- 
ing with the sales end of the lite 
insurance business that has appeared 
in any popular publication in many 
yeaf§rs. 

The article goes into some detail 
concerning the background, educa- 
tion, personality and territory cov- 
ered by several of these top flight 
producers. It emphasizes that while 
all these factors vary widely, prac- 
tically every one of these men has 
one thing in common—-~‘tanatical be- 
lief in the virtues of lite imsurance 
and the beneficence it brings to the 
insured and to society.”” We should 
have included women as well be- 
cause there is a portrait of Sis Hoff- 
man included. 

The article points out that while 
20,000 salesmen quit each year, lite 
members of the Round Table (those 
who have qualified tor three years 
in a row) have average earnings ot 
$30,000 per year. Several earn overt 
$100,000 and a tew may 
$150,000 before taxes. There are 
712 members currently in the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, while 302 
of them are life members. 


exceed 


Those in the life insurance bust- 
ness in general and those in the 
agency end in particular will find the 
article very interesting. FORTUNE 
has advised us that there will be no 
reprints of the article and conse- 
quently the only source of it would 
be a newsstand copy of the July 
edition. 
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“| Group Figures 
you, | 
orry ing 
arnegie 
shn lent 
venient GROUP INSURANCE AND GROUP ANNUITY COVERAGE — CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES BUSINESS — 1947* AND 1948 
“y ublic All Life, Accident and Health, and Casualty Insurance Companies 
dove ur Estimated by the Life Insurance Association of America from data contributed by 215 United States and Canadian insurance companies 
atlal le, New Business Issued During Year Total in Force December 31 
Number Number of Number Number of Premiums and 
not SO a Kind of Coverage Year of Master Individuals Total Amount of Master Individuals Total Amount Considerations 
Vol its Policies Covered * of Coverage Policies ove of Coverage During Year 
useful- 
Group Life (not including Grou 1948 8,340 1,198,000 $2,961 300,000 45,610 16,184,000 $37 012,300,000 $437,300,000 
Creditor’s Life or Wholesale Life) 1947 7760 1,321,000 2,733,500,000 39,310 14,932,000 32,194,900,000 384,800,000 
UND _— 1948 1,390 1,050,000 393,500,000 8.130 4,634,000 1,370,200,000 11,200,000 
Group Creditor’s Life 1947 1,600 883,000 294,300,000 7,140 3,417,000 905,900,000 7,200,000 
Unite Units 
; ; 1948 3,810 49,000 104,600,000 32.: 328,000 590,800,000 10,000,000 
Wholesale Life 1947 4,630 74,000 157,400,000 31,920 343,000 590,000,000 10,000,000 
FOR. 
. - Annual Income Annual Income 
re =Was =f 1948 180 81,000 7,900,000 2,180 1,886,000 449,500,000 538,400,000 
O0-A- Group Annuities 1947 190 84,000 10,000,000 1,990 1,732,000 380,700,000 449,500,000 
is one 
s deal- T Weekly Indemnity Weekly Indemnity 
he lite Group Accident and Health 1948 | 10,060 1,222,000 32,800,000 43,540 9,498,000 194,400,000 70,700,000 
(Weekly Indemnity) 1947 | 10,900 1,262,000 28,100,000 35,580 8,377,000 162,100,000 146,300,000 
peared | } 
| Daily Benefit Daily Benefit 
} many Group Hospital Expense 1948 9,070 1,120,000 8,200,000 33,860 7,902,000 43,300,000 66,000,000 
ployee Coverage 1947 8,490 | 1,243,000 7,300,000 27,750 7,110,000 36,300,000 53,100,000 
am —aee os —— Daily Benefit Daily Benefit 
, detail —_ 1948 7,300 1,805,000 11,000,000 22,340 8 839,000 44,900,000 57,300,000 
Dependent Coverage | 1947 6,060 1,696,000 87900,000 16,050 7,080,000 32,900,000 38,800,000 
educa- } 
i | Maximum Seren al Benefit Maximum Surgical Beneft 
VY COV- Group Surgical Expense 1948 9330 | 1,416,000 232,100,000 33,310 7,729,000 1,155,000,000 40,200,000 
. flicht Rashapes Coverage 1947, 7,630 | 1,068,000 167,400,000 25,610 6,529,000 959,200,000 32,600,000 
) wh I ‘ 
S | | Maximum Surgical Benefit Maximum Surgical Benefit 
while | 198 | 7,320 | — 1,662,000 249,200,000 18,750 6,470,000 872,800,000 32,400,000 
pra Dependent Coverage | 1947 4,980 | — 1,338,000 186,100,000 11,510 4,574,000 568,200,000 19,900,000 
Tac- | 
en has Group Medical Expense 1948 2.970 $47,000 | 2 s 980 1,295,000 . . . 4,900,000 
cal be- employee Coverage 1947 1,990 378,000 = & 4,180 852,000 ° . ° 3,700,000 
urance rake | 1948 760 365,000 oe: @ 1,310 632,000 ae 1,200,000 
to the Dependent Coverage 1947 380 156,000 te filling 580 246,000 a he. 600,000 
shi vuld Primcipal Sum Principal Sum 
Group Accidental Death and 1948 6,530 1,239,000 2,260,000,000 28,600 6,147,000 11,396,900,000 12,900,000 
=) e- Dismembermente ° 1947 5 830 687 000 1,316,700,000 24,330 4,979,000 9.601 000,000 11,200,000 
™ ec 
H off- 
TOTAL PREMIUMS AND CONSIDERATIONS 
P ; G Accide 
while Year W etiam Life Group Annuities ‘ond Health “% Total 
r, lite : 
1948 $458,500,000 $538,400,000 $385,600,000 $1,382,500,000 
( those 1947 402,000,000 449,500,000 306,200,000 1,157,700,000 
— 1946 339,800,000 346,800,000 228,700,000 915,300,000 
years 1945 311,500,000 300,600,000 215,000,000 827,100,000 
ngs ol 
n over GROUP PERMANENT LIFE INSURANCE 
exceed Included Abo Fe i ber 31 Und 
Total Group Life Insurance, Inc Above, in Force December er Number of unber of N 
re are ” Policies Providiag Part or All Coverage on Permanent Plans Year eening Companies Master Policies Individual Sass boy 
» Mil- 
1) Level premium permanent plans 1948 37 506 166,000 $ 549,500,000 
le 302 1947, | 27 287 90,000 358,900,000 
; Plans involving accumulative purchases of single premium insurance 
busi- with complementary term insurance 1948 11 231 223,000 582,000,000 
1947 8 143 200,000 527,600,000 
in the 7 
nd the Plans involving one-time purchases of single premium insurance replac- {| 
TNE ing term insurance at retirement age 1948 5 14 178,000 781,900,000 
UNE 1947 3 11 141,000 442,200,000 
be no : 
: Total 1948 39 751 567,000 1,913,400,000 
conse- 1947 31 4) 431,000 1,328,700,000 
would 
luly faster policies and certificates providing more than one coverage were counted for each kind of coverage. 
: * 1947 figures include Alaska and Hawaii. 
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1948 HEALTH RECORD 


HE year 1948 has been the 
healthiest on record for the 
American people and the prospect 
for 1949 is for continued improve- 
ment, according to Dr. Louis I. Dub- 
lin, second vice-president and statis- 
tician of the Metropolitan Life. 
“The 1948 death rate will estab- 
lish a new low in our country, with 
a figure of slightly below 10 per 
1,000 population,’ Dr. Dublin states. 
“This unprecedented record was 
achieved despite changes in our 
population structure, such as a large 
increase in the number of infants 
and a rise in the proportion of old 
people, both of which tend to in- 
crease the total death rate. Mor- 
tality rates in 1948 fell at every age 
period of life. The year’s record is 
all the more remarkable because un- 
usually severe winter weather in the 
‘early part of the year, and a very 
hot spell in late summer, each 
brought a sharp rise in the number 
of deaths. 


“The year has witnessed a reduc- 
tion in the death rate from many 
important diseases to new low levels. 
Tuberculosis is an outstanding ex- 
ample. The 1948 death rate from 
the disease will be down almost to 
30 per 100,000. This represents a 
reduction of nearly 40 percent in 
the last 10 years. The record for 
the respiratory diseases was also ex- 
cellent. The death rate from pneu- 
monia was about 10 percent under 
the previous low made in 1947, and 
about half the figure of 10 years ago. 
The ever-increasing use of the sulfa 
drugs and of penicillin have played 
a major part in this reduction. The 
influenza death rate was also down 
sharply. The mortality from appen- 
dicitis, which set a new low in 1948, 
now shows an unbroken 12-year rec- 
ord of declining rates.” 

A splendid record in infant and 
child health was achieved. 

‘Mortality in infancy and child- 
hood was at record-breaking low 
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levels. Consequently new mininium 
rates have been established for many 
of the principal diseases of early life. 
The mortality rate among infants for 
the whole country was about 31 per 
1,000 live births, representing a re- 
duction of nearly one fourth in five 
years and of nearly one half in 15 
vears. All-time low records 
established for whooping cough, 
diphtheria, and scarlet fever. Deaths 
from the latter are now rare. Only 
about 100 such deaths were recorded 
in the entire country 1n 1948. The 
death rate from measles was up, but 
this 1s not surprising because 1948 
was a ‘measles year.’ 

‘Poliomyelitis was the major ex- 
ception to a generally favorable pic- 
ture ot child health in 1948. Severe 
outbreaks in several parts of the 
country resulted in the second high- 
est number of cases registered in 
this country. The interest that has 
been stimulated in infantile paralysis 
has led to the reporting of many 
more relatively mild cases than here- 
tofore. 


Were 


“Deaths of mothers in childbirth 
continued to decline in 1948. 
cations are that the maternal mor- 
tality rate was at least 10 percent 
below the previous low record of 
1947, and about half the rate of only 
It 1s gratifying in- 
deed that there has been this huge 
reduction in maternal 


I ndi- 


five years ago. 


deaths in a 
period when the number of births 
has been at the peak level in the 
country’s history.” 

The mortality registered for the 
chronic diseases of the heart, cancer, 
and diabetes presents a different pic- 
ture, although not an alarming one. 

“The cancer death rate rose 
slightly. This is almost entirely a 
reflection of the aging of the popula- 
tion and the increasing rate of <is- 
covery of More cancer 
patients are being treated early and 
the proportion of them that are 
cured or spared for many years ol 
useful life is growing. The death 
rate from diabetes also was up b) 
a small amount in 1948. However, 
studies of diabetic patients show 
that they are living longer than ever 
before, as a result of the present 
methods of treatment.” 


Cases. 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 





Where Insured Died of Pulmonary 

Thrombosis Following a Successful 

Operation Held not Caused by 
Accidental Means 


LARENCE L. McMAHAN 
oem insured under a_ policy 
issued by Mutual Benefit Health and 
Accident Association against 
loss of life resulting directly 
and independently of all other causes, 
from bodily injuries sustained 
through purely accidental means. . .” 

He had gone to the hospital for 
an operation for the removal of 
herniated discs in the fourth and fifth 
interspaces of the lumbar vertebrae. 
Apparently the operation was suc- 
cessful but about twelve hours later 
the insured died. The subsequent 
autopsy and the evidence produced 
at the trial disclosed that McMahan 
had a thrombus or clot in the lett 
iliac vein which had formed prior to 
the operation, and that his death was 
caused “by the dislodgment of a part 
of the thrombus, called an embolus, 
which traveled via the blood stream 
through the heart and into the lungs, 
and there caused a pulmonary throm- 
bosis, which in turn was the cause 
of death. The thrombus was dis- 
associated from the region of the 
operation but the breaking off of the 
embolus was found to be caused by 
the lengthy operation.” 

\Ithough the Holman test would 
have revealed the presence of the 
thrombus the surgeon testified that 
he knew of no way to determine its 
presence, but that if he had known 
he would have taken certain pre- 
cautions. 

in the trial court the jury returned 
a verdict for the plaintiff, but the 
Washington Supreme Court re- 
versed and ordered the lower court 
to enter a judgment ot dismissal. 


For August, 1949 


Although recognizing a split of 
authority, the court declared that 
Washington was committed to the 
following rules as stated in Evans 
v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., 26 
Wn. (2d) 594, (CCH Life Cases 
193), 174 P. (2d) 961: 


under a policy against death 
or injury by accidental means, it 
must appear the means was acci- 
dental, and that it is not enough 
that the result was unusual, unex- 
pected, or unforeseen.”’ We there 
specifically refused to follow a line 
of cases from other jurisdictions 
which hold _ that where the 
injury or death is the unusual, un- 
expected, or unforeseen result of 
an intentional act, such injury re- 
sults from accidental means, al- 
though there is no proof of mishap, 
mischance, slip, or anything out 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


of the ordinary in the fact or 
event which causes the injury or 
death. . .” 

i accident is never present 
when a deliberate act is performed 
unless some additional, unex- 
pected, independent, and unfore- 
seen happening occurs which pro- 
duces or brings about the result 
of injury or death.” 


In the present situation it was 
clearly established that the breaking 
off of the embolus from the thrombus 
was to be expected as the result of 
such an operation. The operating 
surgeon himself stated that if he had 
known of its existence he would have 
taken precautionary measures. In 
the words of the court, “It is clear 
that what was unexpected and un- 
foreseen was not an event or happen- 
ing such as the breaking off of the 
embolus, but the pre-existing physi- 
cal condition, 1.e., the existence of the 
thrombus. The court felt the factual 
situation presented here to be more 
analogous to Otey v. John Hancock 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., 120 W. Va. 
434, 199 S. E. 596 where the death 
was the result of an unforeseen 
hypersensitivity to an anesthetic. 
There the court declared that every 
surgical operation involved some 
risk, and the fact that the risk was 
slight did net convert into an acci- 
dent an unexpected and unusual re- 
sult since the means employed were 
clearly intentional. 

The claimant under this policy 
took the further position that there 
was a mishap in the operative pro- 
cedure because of surgeon’s omis- 
sion of the test. However, since 
there was no unexpected or un- 
foreseen happening and the doctor 
did exactly what he intended to do, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


the court held that his acts, omis- 
sions, or ignorance did not consti- 
tute accidental means. McMahan v. 
Mutual Benefit Health and Accident 
Association, 13 CCH Lite Cases 915. 
Counsel : 

H. Ek. Grimm, for Insurer. 

C. D. Cunningham, Hull & 

Armstrong, for Beneficiary. 


Liability for Injuries Sustained While 
Riding in ‘Powered Aircraft" Held 
not to Include Injuries Sustained in 


Crash of Glider 


The insured, Marion I. Hall, was 
issued an aviation and air travel ac- 
cident policy by Mutual Benefit 
Health and Accident Association. 
The principal issue of the lawsuit 
involves the interpretation of the 
term “‘powered aircraft” in the in- 
suring clause which reads as follows: 


“The term, such injuries, as 
used in this policy, shall mean 
only those accidental bodily in- 
juries which are incurred while 
this policy is in force and are 
caused by the damaging of a pow- 
ered aircraft in which the Insured 
is riding, or from or with which 
the Insured is falling, or are 
caused by the Insured’s being 
struck by an aircraft propeller or 
being run down by an aircraft.” 


Suit was instituted by Hall to re- 
cover for injuries sustained while 
riding in a glider. The glider had 
been towed into the air by an air- 
plane and released at two thousand 
feet; however, as it was returning 
to the airport it got out of control 
at about two hundred feet and 
crashed, causing the injuries of 
claimant. 

The insured contended that the 
term “powered aircraft” did not have 
an established meaning. The testi- 
mony he produced showed that pilots 
do not refer to aircraft as being 
powered or unpowered ; that a glider 
is defined by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board as “an aircraft without me- 
chanical means of propulsion, the 
support of which in flight is derived 
dynamically from the reaction on 
surfaces in motion relative to the 
air.” He also contended that the 
power which lifts both the airplane 
and the glider is the aerodynamic 
action of the air over the airfoils or 
wings and that therefore a glider was 
a powered aircraft within the mean- 
ing of the insuring clause. 

The Texas Court of Civil Appeals 
however affirmed the judgment of 
the trial court for the insurer. 

“If the terms of a policy are clear 
and unambiguous and free from 
fraud, accident, or mistake, it 1s con- 
clusively presumed that the parties 
intended to give the terms used their 
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plain, ordinary, and accepted mean- 
ing. Southern Travelers’ Assn. y. 
Wright, 34 S. W. (2d) 823; The 
Imperial Fire Insurance Company of 
london, England v. County of Coos, 
151 U.S. 452, 38 L. Ed. 231.” 


The court then held in interpret- 
ing this policy that the parties did 
not intend for “powered aircraft” to 
be interpreted in a technical sense 
but rather in the common speech oj 
the ordinary man. The word pow- 
ered to the average man means the 
use of mechanical power or a motor 
and not by hand or by aerodynamics. 
The clause is therefore unambiguous 
and covers only injuries incurred 
while riding in a mechanically pro- 
pelled aircraft. Hall v. Mutual Bene- 
ht Health and Accident Association, 
13 CCH Lite Cases 934. (Writ of 
error denied by Supreme Court. ) 

Counsel : 

Gordon Treadaway, Lubbock, 
Texas, for Insured. 
Chrestman, Brundidge, Fl oun- 
tain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, 
‘Texas, for Insurer. 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


Companies Expanding 


INCE publication of the July is- 

sue the following companies have 
expanded as indicated: Alliance Na- 
tionale (Que.) in Nova Scotia; 
American Security Life (Texas) in 
Alabama ; Bankers Security (N. Y.) 
in Oklahoma: Columbian. National 
( Mass.) in New Hampshire; Credit 
Life (Ohio) in Washington ; Eagle's 
National Life (Ohio) in Missouri: 
Fidelity National (Colo.) in New 
Mexico; Franklin Life (Ill.) in 
Montana ; Guarantee Reserve (Ind. ) 
in Illinois; Guarantee Trust ( III.) in 
Georgia; Guardian Life (N. Y.) in 
Arizona, Utah and Vermont; Lin- 
coln Mutual ( Neb.) in Washington; 
Modern Life ( Minn.) in South Da- 
kota; North American Life & Cas- 
ualty (Minn.) in Alberta and New 
Mexico; Republic National (Texas) 
in Illinois; Reserve Life (Texas) in 
Minnesota; Service Life (Neb.) in 
Illinois. 
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N.A.L.U. ANNUAL CONVENTION 


HE 60th annual convention of 
T the National Association of Life 
Underwriters will get underway at 
Cincinnati, Ohio at 8:30 A.M. Sep- 
tember 12 next. From the advance 
information available, it is quite ap- 
parent that a top grade meeting is 
in prospect. 


Among the outstanding person- 
alities who will address the various 
sessions are Senator Robert A. Taft 
of Ohio and Carrol M. Shanks, 
President of the Prudential. The 
1949 convention of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table will follow the meet- 
ing of the Underwriters and over 
480 have qualified to date for this 
year’s Table compared with 430 at 
the same time last year. 


The Sales Seminar, which has 
been one of the most popular features 
of recent Association gatherings has 
been expanded this year and is now 
a “double barrel” affair. Two 
panels of five outstanding agents 
will handle this feature. George 
Montgomery, agent for the Great 
National in Houston, will be the 
Moderator for the first one, which 
includes the following producers: 
Nathan P. Paulus, John Hancock in 
Lafayette, Indiana; Ann S. Liston, 
Northwestern Mutual in South 
Bend, Indiana ; Leonard H. Morgan, 
Provident Mutual in York, Pa. and 
Stanley L. Block, Commonwealth 
Life in Louisville, Kentucky. The 
theme of this panel will be ‘The 
Things I Do To Keep Up My 
Mental Attitude.” 


Russell H. Moore, Mutual Bene- 
fit in Lansing, Michigan, will be the 
Moderator for the second panel, 
which covers ““The Idea Which Has 
Meant the Most to Me in Securing 
Business.”’ The speakers participat- 
ing in this are: Andrew J. Elder, 
C.L.U., London Life, Toronto; 
Howard J. Crofts, C.L.U., London 
Life, Toronto; R. Edwin Wood, 
C..U., Phoenix Mutual, San Fran- 
cisco, California, Cornelius G. 
Scheid, New York Life in Cleveland, 
Ohio and Elsie Doyle, Union Central 
in Cincinnati. Fred H. White, 
(.L.U., Connecticut Mutual, Buf- 
talo will preside as General Chair- 
man at this session. 


For August, 1949 





All requests for room _ reserva- 
tions should be addressed to C. 
Vivian Anderson, Hotel Reserva- 
tions Committee, 910 Dixie Terminal 
Building, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Headquarters for the meeting will 
be in the Gibson Hotel. 


Richard E. Imig, agent, New 
York Life, Sheboygan, and trus- 
tee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, has been elected 
acting executive vice-president of 
that organization, succeeding James 
E. Rutherford, announces Clifford 
H. Orr, C.L.U., president. 

Mr. Imig comes to the National 
Association with a broad background 
of local, state, and national associa- 
tion service and experience. He has 
held all of the offices and is a past 
president of the Sheboygan Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters; he has 
likewise filled all of the offices includ- 
ing the presidency of the Wisconsin 
State Association. He has served as 
a member of NALU’s committees on 
Agents, Membership, and Compen- 
sation. For the past two years he 
has headed the important Com- 
mittee on Conservation ( National 
(Juality Award). In 1947 he was 
elected to the board of trustees of 
the National Association. Mr. Imig 
has served on all of the important 
committees of his local and state 
association and most recently as 
chairman of the Wisconsin State 
Association's special committee to 


handle legislative problems, includ- 
ing the agents’ qualification legis- 
lation. During the war he headed 
various veterans’ affairs and war 
bond activities of the Sheboygan and 
Wisconsin Associations. 

Born in Sheboygan, Mr. Imig did 
his college work at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in Nashville, where he en- 
tered the field of life insurance sell- 
ing in 1927. For the past twenty 
years he has represented the New 
York Life as an agent in Sheboygan. 
A producer of quality and persistent 
business, and member of his Com- 
pany’s production clubs, in 1946 and 
1948 he was a NYLIC Top Club 
producer. He is a life and qualifying 
member of the Wisconsin Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table and this 


year completes requirements for his 


senior NYLIC. 

Judd C. Benson, Union Central, 
Cincinnati, and vice-president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, has been named chairman of 
its important Committee on Com- 
mittees. 

This committee was first author- 
ized by NALU’s Board of Trustees 
in 1946 and its preparatory work of 
soliciting, from all present committee 
chairmen and local, state and na- 
tional association leaders, names of 
members qualified and willing to 
serve on the Association’s standing 
and special committees, has proved 
of untold value to incoming NALU 
presidents. 


| 
VESTED RENEWALS 


Think of your own security as you sell security to 
others! For instance, if you were writing our Life, 
Accident, Health and Hospital insurance and should 
leave or die, you or your estate would continue to 
receive your renewals on a vested basis. Our Com- 
pany is a leader in providing the advantages of 
vested renewals for representatives. 


Want more details? Write in confidence. 


FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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FRENCH ACTUARIES 


50th Anniversary 


HE 50th Anniversary meeting 

of the Institut Des Actuaires 
Francais, held in Paris June 22-24, 
was attended by a delegation of 
three from the United States, Ed- 
mund M. McConney, president of 
the Bankers Life Company and of 
the Society of Actuaries, Arthur 
Hunter, former vice-president and 
actuary of the New York Life and 
a Chevalier de la Legion d’Hon- 
neur, and David Harris of the ac- 
tuarial department of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. 

On behalf of the Society of Ac- 
tuaries, Mr. McConney extended 
congratulations and good _ wishes 
from American actuaries, concluding 
his remarks with, “‘all my colleagues 
join with me in the sincere hope 
and confident feeling that France will 
ever continue to add her culture to 
our western civilization and that the 
bravery of her sons and the beauty 
of her women will always be as a 
shining light in a world of peace.” 
He then asked Dr. Hunter to pre- 
sent the gift from the Society. 

Dr. Hunter referred to the many 
Frenchmen who figure in the history 
of Canada and the United States 
and to the French mathematicians 
to whom so much is owed and par- 


ticularly to Pascal’s correspondence 
with Fermat on the division of stakes 
in games of chance, “an experiment 
not unknown to present day actu- 
aries.” The Society's gift to the 
French Institut was a wine decanter 
with glasses of Steuben glass made 
in the United States. The Faculty 
of Actuaries of Scotland presented 
a gavel made from wood taken from 
Kdinburgh Castle, thus also com- 
memorating Mary, Queen of Scots, 
who had been Queen of France as 
well, during the short reign of her 
husband, Francois II. One of the 
continental actuarial societies gave a 
large silver bell to call future meet- 
ings to order and another gave a 
first edition of Euler’s mathematical 
works. 

The actual 50th anniversary of 
the French Institut was October 30, 
1946, but celebration of the event 
was postponed to this year, because 
of the war. It was a typical French 
affair. In contrast with the British 
painstaking thoroughness in organi- 
zation and punctuality, demonstrated 
at their Centenary, the French meet- 
ing was highlighted by gaiety and 
“a veritable fusillade of champaigne 
corks,” as reported by the visiting 
actuaries. 





expansion program. 
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Yo Men of WViston ... 


the West offers golden opportunities TODAY, as 
it did in the gold rush days. 


Expanding industries, tremendous population increases, bustling busi- 
ness markets...provide opportunities for men of vision GREATER 
than at any previous time. In keeping with this aggressive Western 
spirit of continuous development, we have started a NEW agency 


- To men of vision we offer not only SECURITY... but a 
Ty eed ta new way of life. 


It is to your advantage to make further inquiries. 


G. A. UEstrange 


Vice President and 


She CAPITOL LIFE 


>. INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President 


gency Director. 


HOME OFFICE - DENVER 
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The meeting opened on the first 
day in the auditorium of the Minister 
for Reconstruction, an appropriate 
place in view of the subject matter 
of the formal papers which dealt 
with “The Actuary’s Part in Con- 
struction Financing.” Actuaries in 
Europe enter a great deal into the 
financial affairs of their companies. 

The meeting opened with the ring- 
ing of a bell instead of the usual gavel 
stroke. M. Auterbe, president of the 
Institut, gave an inauguration speech 
in which he referred to the history 
of actuarial work and the importance 
of it and in particular the impor- 
tance of the subject matter of the 
meeting. 

In the evening of the first day, 
the delegates were presented to Vin- 
cent Auriol, president of the French 
Republic, at the Palais de I’Elysee. 
M. Auriol spoke briefly on the im- 
portant part that life insurance plays 
in the national economy. Later in 
the evening, a cocktail party and 
buffet dinner were held in a restau- 
rant far up in the Eiffel Tower, with 
a magnificent view of Paris. 

On the second day, Mr. Harris 
of the U. S. delegation presented a 
paper on life insurance and recent 
real estate developments in_ the 
United States, dealing with income 
producing real estate held for in- 
vestment purposes and the develop- 
ment of housing projects by insur- 
ance companies. The ladies were 
taken to a fashion show by the 
famous couturiers of Paris and in 
the evening a gala banquet in honor 
of the anniversary was held under 
the Presidency of the Minister of 
Finance at the Restaurant Des Am- 
bassadeurs. 

On the final day, there was an 
excursion to the Chateau de Fon- 
tainebleau, followed by a reception 
and garden party at the Chateau of 
M. Auterbe, Veneux-les-Sablon. 

The papers presented at the meet- 
ing were of special interest to the 
American actuaries as the life com- 
panies in Europe invest their funds 
much more widely than is the case 
in the United States. The French 
papers presented solutions of prob 
lems in regard to real estate which 
have not yet been faced in the U. S. 
Although rents are controlled in 
most countries in Europe, the capita! 
gains due to depreciating currency) 
have proved very' profitable to the 
life companies. 
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Aetna Life: Burton C. Holmes, in the 
business several years and most recently 
Assistant General Agent at Columbus, 
Ohio, has been named General Agent in 
that city succeeding Edgar C. Deckard, 
retiring after nearly 35 years of service. 

John D. Wagner, with the company 
for the past two years in Oklahoma City, 
has been named Agency Assistant in the 
home office. 

M. H. Van Horssen, with the company 
since 1941, has been named General Agent 
in a new Agency located in Fresno, 
California. 


x* * *® 


A.L.C.: Miss Mildred Hammond, who 


joined the Convention in 1929 and became 
Secretary in 1944, resigned as of June 30. 
Miss Hammond, well known throughout 
the life insurance business, is scheduled to 
be married in the near future. 


? 2 


American United Life: L. S. Norman, 


an Associate in the Society of Actuaries 
and formerly with the Guarantee Mutual 
Life, has been appointed Associate 
Actuary. , 


ee fF @ 


Dale Sanders, in the 


Atlantic Life: 1’. 
business originally in 1929 and again in 
1942, has been appointed General Agent 
for the company in Fairmont, W. Va. 
The oldest (1900) Southern company 
writing Ordinary exclusively passed the 
$200,000,000 in force mark in June. 


ee 2°a 


Bankers Life (lowa): Jay F. Smith, with 
the company since 1940, has been named 
Agency Manager in Fort Worth, Texas 
succeeding /van F. Childs, who is con- 
tinuing as a Supervisor in the E. H. 
Trandum Billings Agency. 

New paid business for May 1949 totaled 
$12,950,766, an increase of more than 
$2,870,000 over the same month last year. 
Production for the first 5 months was 
$04,699,014, an increase of four and three- 
quarters million dollars. 

On June 30, the company’s seventieth 
iiniversary, 324 salesmen each sold an 
average of over $8,100 of life insurance 
during the “dawn to darkness drive.” 


for August, 1949 


OME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Gerald M. Doucette, 


Manager in Portland, Maine, has been 
transferred in a similar capacity to Fall 
River, Mass., where he succeeds Thomas 
J. McAndrew, retiring after 33 years of 
service. At the same time Wdalliam M. 
Walsh was transferred as Manager from 
Lowell, Mass. District to Portland and 
Irveing M. Miller, Asst. District Manager 
in Gloucester was promoted to Manager at 
Lowell. 


Boston Mutual: 


x * * 


Business Men's Assurance: New paid 
business for May, 1949 totaled $9,322,680, 
representing a 38.9% gain over the same 
month in 1948. The paid for the first 5 
months was $41,398,835, representing a 
9.2% gain. 


x * * 


Commonwealth Life: Curtis L. Jacobs, 
who joined the company in 1946, has been 
named Manager of the newly created 
District Office in Springfield, Ohio. 


x « * 


Connecticut Mutual: Edward B. Bates. 
who joined the company in 1940 and most 
recently was Supervisor in the James H. 
Farrar Agency in Chicago, has _ been 
named General Agent in Kansas City 
succeeding Herley S. Daily, retiring after 
33 years of service. 


x * * 


Connecticut Savings Banks: 7 /omas 
l. S. Boak, of New Haven, has been ap- 
pointed a trustee by Governor Chester 
Bowles. 


x * *® 


Continental American: Norman Jf. 
Parkhill, in the business since 1940, has 
been appointed Manager of the company’s 
Rochester, N. Y. Agency. 


x * * 


Equitable Society: On June 15 last, 
President Thomas I. Parkinson received 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
from the University of Pennsylvania. It 
was from the same school that he re- 


ceived his LL.B. in 1902. 





Equitable Life (lowa): George L. 
Maltby, in the business with the company 
since 1924 in the Kansas City, Missouri 
Agency, was the recipient of the 1949 
“Hall of Honor’ award, emblematic of 
the highest honor attainable by any repre- 
sentative of the company. 


x * * 


Franklin Life: The following managerial 
appointments have been made: Ben W. 
Friesen, in the business since 1941 with 
the California-Western States Life, Re- 
gional Manager for the state of Washing- 
ton and Northern Idaho, with head- 
quarters at 605 Chronicle’ Building, 
Spokane, Wash.; Lloyd Rk. Moss, in the 
business since 1932 and most recently 
with the Northern Life, General Agent in 
Spokane; Harvey FE. Michaelts, in the 
business since 1946 with the California- 
Western States Life, General Agent in 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

H.N. Carter, in the business since 1938 
with the Western & Southern Life, has 
been named General Agent for the com- 
pany in Tucson, Arizona. 

New sales during June _ exceeded 
$20,000,000 while the gain for the first 
six months of 1949 showed a 12.2% in- 
crease over the same period of 1948. 

Issued business of $90,868,000 for the 
first half of 1949 resulted in a net gain 
exceeding $50,000,000 in the outstanding 
insurance in force account. 


~x* * *® 


Great-West Life: New paid business for 
June, 1949 exceeded $16,000,000 repre- 
senting a 14% gain over the 1948 figure. 
The comparable figures for the first six 
months were $118,700,000 representing a 
20% gain. As usual, the Earl M. 
Schwemm Chicago Agency led the field 
having produced almost $14,000,000 of 
business during the first half of this year. 


x * * 


Illinois Bankers Life: During June just 
past a special campaign was put on in 
honor of Hugh D. Hart in recognition of 
his tenth anniversary as vice president and 
director of agencies. The volume of new 
life insurance written was the largest for 
any single month in the history of the 
company. 


(Continued on the next page] 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Jefferson Standard: Glenn R. Harper, 
in the business 12 years and with the 
company since 1948, has been named 
Manager of the New Orleans office suc- 
ceeding S. C. Pottharst, retired. 

James A. Brittain, with the company 
since 1947, has been promoted to Agency 
Assistant. At the same time Robert E. 
Haynes, who joined the company in 1946, 
was advanced to Manager of the Reinstat- 
ing Division. 

A gain of $45,158,174 of insurance in 
force was registered by the company dur- 
ing the first half of 1949 bringing the total 


in force to $865,383,450. Thus the com- 
pany is well along in its objective for 
this year of $900,000,000 of insurance in 


force. 
eS 2 ® 


John Hancock: Arthur G. Weaver, in 
the business since 1936 in actuarial capac- 
ities has been appointed director of group 
research for the company. Mr. Weaver 
is a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries. 

Ward Funk, with the company five 
years, has been elected assistant secretary. 

Wiiliam J. McDevitt, Jr. has _ been 
named regional supervisor covering Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, New Jersey, District 
of Columbia and Delaware. 





chips fly. 


STATE:-MU 
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“A FULL KIT OF TOOLS” 


As every man in the field knows, sharp cutting sales tools 


are mighty valuable. State Mutual, we believe, has a good 
kit . . . tools to saw your way through sales resistance, to 
hammer a point home, to plane off a rough presentation 
. . . tools to measure a prospect's needs, to level off pro- 


duction curves, to chisel out for oneself a successful career. 


Working closely with a Sales Promotion Committee ap- 
pointed by the General Agents Association, State Mutual 
is on its toes to provide its field organization with effective 


sales aids. Nor is it afraid to try something new or differenti. 


Take a look at the State Mutual chest of sales tools. It’s 


not only complete but the cutting edges make the sales 


YOAL LIFE 


OF WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporaed 1844 






OVER A BILLION OF INSURANCE 











IN FORCE 








Alexander K. Huling has been ap. 
pointed Regional Supervisor in the Fast 
Central territory. Previously he was As. 
sistant District Manager at Sioux City, 
Iowa. ; 

Edward V. Mullaney has been trans. 
ferred as District Manager from New 
Brunswick, N. J. to Quincy, Mass., where 
he succeeds Homer C. Wadman, retiring. 
At the same time John P. Ryan, formerly 
Regional Supervisor, was named District 
Manager at New Brunswick. 

Received some publicity recently when 
the “Answer Man,” in his Mutual Broad- 
casting program told his radio audience 
that the company has the longest moving 
stairway (8 floors) in the world. A one- 
way trip takes 2% minutes. 


x * *® 


Life Insurance Association of Amer. 
ica: Manuel M. Gorman, formerly Special 
Assistant to the United States Attorney 
General, has been named Assistant Coun 
sel of the Association. 


x * * 


Life of Georgia: L. R. Price, with the 
company for 13 years, has been named 
Manager at Dublin, Georgia, while Gerald 
B. DeWitt (1946) was promoted in a 
similar capacity to Danville, Virginia. 
x * *® 

Lincoln Income Life: Following pro- 
motions have been made in the Agency 
Division of the company in Texas: Ross 
W. Doyle (1937) has been named Divi 
sion Manager for the state; J. FE. Dobbs. 
with the company since 1940, has been 
named Manager of Tyler, and O. F 
Duncan (1948) Manager of Lubbock. 


x* * * 


Lincoln National: William R. Bone, who 
joined the company in 1948, has been ap- 
pointed Regional Group Manager with 
headquarters in Portland, Oregon with 
offices in the Equitable Building. 


x * * 


Manhattan Life: New submitted busi- 
ness for June, 1949 totaled $4,545,427, 
representing a new high for the company. 


x * * 


Marsh & McLennan, Inc.: /’. D. Maus, 
with the company since 1916 and _ vice 
president in New York, has been pro- 
moted to assistant to the president while 
at the same time Hermon D. Smith 
(1928), vice president in Chicago, has 
been elected executive vice president. 


x * * 


Massachusetts Mutual: Calvin L. 
Frayle, in the business 3 years with Fed- 
eral Life & Casualty, has been named 
General Agent in Bangor, Maine suc- 
ceeding the late Merrill H. Bowles, 
C.L.U. 


x *«* * 
Midland Mutual: New paid business for 


the first 5 months of 1949 showed a gain 
of 21.1% over the same period in 1948. 
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Mutual Benefit: John Poinier, in the 
business since 1941 and with the company 
since 1946, most recently Regional Super- 
intendent of Agencies, has been named 
General Agent to develop a new Agency 
in downtown New York September 1. 


x *« *® 


Mutual Life: Jacob J. Dalke, with the 
company since 1945, and E. 7. Domke, 
with the company since 1944, have been 
appointed Managers at Indianapolis, In- 
diana and Sioux City, lowa, respectively. 
Mr. Dalke succeeds Grant O. Q. Johnson, 
resigned, while Mr. Domke succeeds the 
late Howard A. Nelson. 


x * *® 


Mutual Trust Life: rthur J. Arekorian, 
with the company since 1932, has been 
named general agent at Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts succeeding the late Jack Haw- 
kins. 

James W. Maurer, with the company 
since 1940, has been promoted from Man- 
ager to General Agent at Fort Dodge, 
lowa. 

x * *® 


National Life of Vermont: /! i/liam E. 
Rench, C.L.U., in the business since 1936, 
and most recently a partner with his 
father, Fred T. Rench, in the Rench 
Agency in St. Louis, is now the sole Gen- 
eral Agent. The partnership was dis- 
solved following his father’s retirement. 


a ae 


New England Mutual: George KX. 
lihbert, in the business since 1940 and 
most recently Supervisor at Newark, 
N. J., has been named Manager of the 
company’s Syracuse, New York Agency 
succeeding Henry R. Wickes, who was the 
company’s General Agent for 38 years in 
that city. 

HWilham W. Clore, in the business over 
25 years, will head the new agency which 
the company is scheduled to open in Phoe- 
nix, Arizona in the early Fall. 


x * * 


Northwestern Mutual: Jason E. Stone, 
Jr. in the business since 1927 and with 
the company since 1944 and most recently 
production manager of the A. C. F. Fink- 
biner General Agency in Philadelphia, will 
become General Agent in Boston on Sep- 
tember 1. In that capacity he succeeds 
Willard L. Momsen, who was named Gen- 
eral Agent in Milwaukee some time ago. 


x * *® 


Ohio National: In the campaign “June 
lor John” in honor of President Evans, 
the volume of business written exceeded 
$8,500,000, representing the largest amount 
ot sales ever recorded in any one month 
in the history of the company. 


x * * 


Penn Mutual: Dr. George W. Hinckley, 
ol Hinckley, Maine, took out a_ policy 
with the company on June 18, 1914. On 
the same date in 1949 he received the 
lace of the policy since, on July 27, he 
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| miracle lead system * 


profitable agency. 
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WE TOLD YOU 


(You, too, can become a STAR.”’) 


This Texan Listened .... 
And Reached STARDO™! 


eae application brings my June personal production up to 
$80,084.00. After a little over four months with The Illinois 
| Bankers Life Assurance Company, I am much more enthusiastic 
about the future than I ever dreamed of. The leadership, the 
and your other tools have given much more 
assistance than I ever anticipated. 


* A few days later this man wrote: 


“I wrote $8,034 Saturday night on a MIRACLE LEAD. Also another policy 
for $14,000.00 that night, both after 8 p. m.” 


Repeating Potut 5 of a 
Previous “We told you s0;" 


You may be given the opportunity to have a general franchise 


in a protected territory AND BECOME A STAR! 
All correspondence confidential 


Hugh D. Hart, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 
Monmouth, Illinois 


“The Happiest Insurance Family In America” 








I am building a large mig 


NAME ON REQUEST. 


* 











attained his 96th year. He thus becomes 
one man in a million who has managed to 
outlive the mortality table. Between the 
policy and the dividends, the total paid 
was almost $68,000—$50,000 of policy and 
$18,000 in dividends. 

Philip G. Staples, a trustee of the com- 
pany since 1938 and Chairman of the 
Agency Committee, died on June 28 last. 


= ue. 


Philadelphia Life: Phil Campbell, who 


has represented the company in Danville, 


Pa. for over 25 years, recently com- 
pleted 1,064 weeks of consecutive produc- 
tion. This may or may not be a record— 
opinions vary—but it is an accomplish- 
ment to be proud of. 


Postal Life: James H. Hamill, in the busi- 
ness since 1946, has been named General 


Agent for the company in Rochester, New 
York. 


x * * 


Prudential: The Uptown Agency of thie 
company opened by Clifford L. McMillen 
early this year was closed last month and 
Mr. McMillen has tendered his resigna- 
tion. It was found that conditions were 
unfavorable to the successful operation 
under the type of agency contract worked 
out by Mr. McMillen and the company at 
the time the Agency was established. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 





W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 








BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND - ATLANTA 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 

Tel.: STAte 2-1336 
Successor fo Donald F. Campbel! and Donald 
F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 











NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


Central 3126 


915 Olive Street St. Louis 











COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES 

















FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associcte 
E. P. HIGGINS 


The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Po 











JAMES R. COTHRAN 
287 North Avenue, N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Tel.—Atwood 3841 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 














HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 33, ILL. 
Harry $. Tressel, M.A.LA We. & Cm CPA 
M. Wolfman, F.ALA P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A ALA nant Murray 
W. M. Barkhuff, C.P.A 


Franklin 4020 











Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 











Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


116 John Street, New York, NY 

















FACKLER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


8 W. 40th Street 
New York City $3 N. Y. 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 











A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2370 National Bank Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 
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WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 








Field Appointments—Continuec 


Norris O. Mullendore, with the com. 
pany since 1930 and most recently As. 
sistant District Manager at Evanston. 
Illinois, has been appointed Manager of 
the company’s office in Tampa, Florida. 
In this capacity he succeeds 7. C. Cross. 
who recently was transferred to Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

New Ordinary business for ‘“Anni- 
versary Month” (May 2—June 3) totaled 
$80,045,216, representing the = greatest 
amount ever written in one month in the 
20 year history of the Ordinary Agencies 
Department. It was a 10% gain ove 
1948 and a 20% gain over 1947. 


x *«* *® 


Seattle C.L.U. Scholarship: The 


Seattle Chapter of Chartered Lite U = 
writers has awarded the Fred M. Cas 
Fellowship in Life Insurance to Rober: 
A. Jeffery, a junior at the University o! 
Washington majoring in insurance. This 
Fellowship was established in memory) 
of Fred M. Cassidy, who died in 1947 
aiter a long and successful career in lif; 
underwriting. 


x * * 


State Mutual: Gerald J. Wright, in th 
business tour and one-half years with th 
Provident Mutual, has been named gen 
eral agent tor the company with head 
quarters in Kansas City, Missouri. 

John H. Heneage and William H. | 
lings have been appointed Group Depart- 
ment Home Ofhce representatives i 
Kansas City, Missouri and Atlanta, 
Georgia, respectively. Mr. Heneage has 
been associated with the company sinc« 
1946, while Mr. Collings joined the com 
pany in 1948 after 12 years of Gro 
Insurance work in another company. 


~x* * * 


Sun Life Assurance: fred W. Merselis, 
with the company since 1928.and most 
recently manager at St. Louis, Missouri, 
will become manager in New Haven 
Connecticut, on August 13 next, su 
ceeding Son Nelson Gray, retiring altel 
twenty-five years’ service with the com 
pany. 


x «x * 


Union Mutual: New paid business for 
May, 1949 showed a 42% 
same month in 1948. 


gain over the 


x * * 


United States Life: rank K. Smith, 


the business 22 years and with the com- 
pany since 1947 as Assistant Director of 
Agencies, has ieosta named General Agent 
in Washington, D. C. with offices located 
in the Barr Building, 910—17th Strect, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Harold J. Cronin, in the business over 
20 years and most recently with the Pru 
dential, has been named Agency Assistant 
in the Home Office. 

Francisco de la Crus, with the com- 
pany since 1946 in the Philippine Islan: S, 
has been named General Agent in Aga’ 
Guam. So far as we know this is tiie 
first Agency to be opened on that Island 
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Weekly Premium—Continued 


for | believe it to be one of the most 
potent tools we use. The proper 
use of CONVERSATION can be 
very educational, enlightening and 
pleasant and will tend to make our 
job very interesting. You will find 
that most every man likes to talk 
about his occupation. If he doesn't 
apparently care to talk about any- 
thing else he will usually warm up 


to anyone who is apparently inter- 
ested in his work. Then through this 
medium you will unearth many facts 
pertinent to making a sale. Always 
try and so direct your conversation 
so as to not give him any reason 
to believe you are trying to SELL 
him something. If you give him this 
impression he will almost immedi- 
ately crawl into a shell and start 
developing a defense against this 
possibility. Place him in a position 





operations. 








A philosophy 
that works... 


The contmuing advancement of 
essential interests of its field underwriters 
is fundamental in Equitable Life of Iowa 


Scientific selection, progressive and 
thoughtfully planned 
amplitude of field tested sales aids, are 
integral parts of a development program 
the merit of which has become more ap- 
parent annually. 


As a natural result, Equitable of Iowa 
field underwriters are noted for the effec- 
tiveness of their services and held in 
ever-increasing esteem by prospects and 
policyholders. 





EQUITABLE 
LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 


the 


training, and an 
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to want to BUY what you have to 
offer rather than fight against your 
SELLING him something. 


Learn to be very interested it) his 
particular hobby. Let HIM tell you 
all about it. Don’t start telling him, 
Talk about his children ; admire the 
layout of his home; give him credit 
for the part he played in the plan- 
ning and construction. It doesn’t 
matter what subject you are diis- 
cussing, if you have become adept 
at the use of CONVERSATION. 
you will always be able to apply it 
sooner or later to LIFE INSUk.- 
ANCE. Keep your mind alert and 
don't let him get you completely off 
the track. A good simile is the way 
two prize fighters SPAR with each 
other, just waiting for the oppor- 
tunity to put in a blow which will 
count as a point in his favor. Re- 
member you don't have to try for 
aK NOCKOUT. This would be bad 


for it could be then a sale made 
strictly through HIGH PRES- 
SURE. This is not good for con- 


servation. All that is 
a DECISION. This will make the 
sale the same as it will give the 
hghter the fight. Then your sale will 
more than likely remain on_ the 


books. 


necessary 1s 


Be Friendly 


Be triendly with everyone you 
meet, regardless of circumstances. It 
may be at a ball game, in the lobby 
of a theater while you are walking 
around enjoying a smoke, in_ the 
local drug store where you have 
your coffee, in the clothing store or 
any other place where you may be. 
I don't mean that you must become 
“obnoxious,” but let the whole world 
know you are in the Life Insurance 
business. Through some manner ot 
means start up a conversation and 
somewhere down the line you will 
be able to inform them you are with 
your particular Life Insurance com- 
pany. 

| remember one time when I had 
to get up during a “double feature’ 
and walk around the lobby of thie 
theater. I watched the picture from 
the doorway of one of the aisles. A 
man stood alongside of me and we 
started a conversation regarding tlie 
picture which was entitled, ‘“Yout!! 
Runs Wild.’’ We both expressed our 
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own ideas as to how far-fetched the 
picture was. It gave me a beautiful 
opportunity of telling him I was in 
the |_ife Insurance business and this 
picture was brought forcibly home 
to me as regards the good we were 
doing im providing protection to 
mothers, permitting them to stay at 
hone and keep their eyes on their 
children instead of letting them run 
wild because the mother had to seek 
employment after a tather passed 
away. We discussed the subject at 
hand pro and con and he eventually 
informed me that he and his brother 
were in a business and were think- 
ing of getting some form of insur- 
ance which would protect each of 
them until they were age 60 and then 
they could have the money them- 
selves if they so desired. It was 
quite obviously an Endowment at 
age 60 which they desired. An ap- 
pointment was made which culmi- 
nated in a sale of $20,000 on each 
brother. 


| could relate many _ instances 
where through the use of friendly 
CONVERSATION prospects were 
created and ultimately sold. As an 
agent | would invariably walk into 
the local drug store and exclaim, 
“Does anyone want to buy a second- 
hand endowment?” Sounds. silly 
doesn’t it? But believe it or not, it 
has gotten me results many times. 
At least everyone present knew | 
was in the Life Insurance business. 
There were few people living in my 
territory who didn’t know me and 
my business. I made it*my business 
to let them know. 
dividends. 


It has paid many 


Suggestions 


llere are a few suggestions where- 
in you may recognize a prospect or 
at least create one. You are making 
your regular collection. As you mark 
your collection Record Book you 
note that the family has a daughter 
who is now out of school and is em- 
ployed. Suggest to the Mother that it 
would be a very good time to have 
the daughter take out her own 
policies. If the Mother states that 
she intends giving the policy to her 
daughter now or after she gets 
married, by all means recommend 
that the parents keep a policy of their 
Own on the child even after she is 
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ANICO APPROACHES NEW OBJECTIVES .. . 


AS ANICO REPRESENTATIVES 
REACH NEW SUCCESSES 


This 


The two go hand in hand. This is the way it was planned. 


is the way it works. 
ANICO representatives are given 
@ The finest contract possible— 
@ A comprehensive line of exceptionally fine policy plans— 
@® Modern and effective sales aids— 
@ Close cooperation from Home Office and District Agencies— 


@ Personal training and supervision— 


Such a combination is designed to result in success for the individual 
and the company. 


“You Grow with Anico” 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
y ohne red 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Anico builds suc- 
cessful men_ by 
providing all the 
factors needed to 
reach the peak in 
this profession. 





Ww. L. MOODY, JR... PRESIDENT 


1 BILLION 800 MILLIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





‘“‘someone” and at the end of 20 years 
she will have the $500 in cash and 
$500 paid up insurance and in both 
cases these amounts will be aug- 
mented by paid up additions. It 
sounds very interesting to a young 
person because you can say the pre- 
mium only amounts to approximately 
$1.00 per week. 

When a Mother has a reasonable 
amount of insurance for “last ex- 
penses” you might suggest a $500 
20 year Endowment to provide funds 


married, at least until such time as 
she has reached the age of stability. 
There is very little to be gained in 


difference in premium due to age is 
very small and if they want to give 
the cash value to the child they might 
as well just write out a check but 
still keep the policy in force. 

Many times I will suggest the 
daughter taking out a $500 20 Pay- 
ment Life and a $500 20 Year En- 
dowment. For the next twenty years 


she will have a $1,000 piotection for (Continued on the next page) 
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Weekly Premium—Continued 


at the time her daughter is planning 
on getting married. Knowing the 
costs of giving daughters a wedding 
immediately arouses interest. The 
daughter may never go to college but 
you can bet she will more than likely 
get married at a comparatively young 
age. So this need almost becomes 
positive. 


From Every Angle 
One of lhe Besv 


* QUALITY COMPANY 
* QUALITY COMPENSATION 
* QUALITY TRAINING 


For the Career 
Life Underwriter 


For the Career 
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If a wife has a $500 20 Payment 
Life, suggest the difference to take 
care of last expenses. Or if she has 
$1,000 Whole Life, suggest a $500 
20 Pay Life so that at the end of 
twenty years she can stop paying 
on the $1,000 Whole Life and the 
combined paid up insurance would 
amount to more than $1,000. 


Find Out 


In conversation find the 
parents of the family you call on 
are still living; 1f so and they are 
up in years, get the names of other 


out if 


children who would be responsible 
at the time of death of these parents. 
Suggest that they take out policies 
on these parents made payable to 
themselves so as to offset these last 
expenses. 

If you find, through conversation 
that the Father is not sufficiently in- 
sured and then you find that there 
is a preponderance of Endowments, 
suggest that these Endowments be 
reduced if necessary, thereby re- 
ducing premium and by using this 
released premium and adding a little 
to it show the Father how his 1n- 
surance may be enhanced consider- 
ably. This, naturally, is suggested 
only where there is a need for more 
equitable distribution of premium 
due to lack of funds for additional 
insurance. 

Check and study your rate books. 
See what the limits are on children 
and the various combinations which 
can be arranged to accomplish cer- 
tain purposes. Unfortunately many 
agents become one track minded in 
as contracts are concerned 
and miss many good bets in the 
cultivating of prospects which are 
right on their books. 

Stop “next door” once in a while. 
It may surprise you as to the “Gold 
in them thar hills.” Above all, to 
prospect doesn't require much more 
than just open your mouth and talk. 
If you will cultivate a sincere love 
for this business, no one will have 
to tell you how to “prospect.”’ You 
will automatically be on the lookout 
for every possible opportunity to tell 
your story about Life Insurance. 

Our respective companies are con- 
stantly bringing out new ideas in 
this regard. Don’t just pass them 
off as a matter of fact. Be willing to 
give these ideas a sincere trial. They 


so tar 


may do you a lot of good. Talk to 
your fellow agents. xchange ideas 
with them as to how they get busj- 
ness. Before long you will be on the 
lookout for anything new which may 
improve your production. 

In closing I might say that there 
is no particular trick or mystery in 
prospecting. Your entire territory is 
filled with human beings who have 
a DEFINITE need for Life Insur- 
ance, are healthy and have the ability 
to pay. Your Company has pro- 
vided you with many ideas on the 
subject of prospecting and all that 
remains is a desire on your part 
to put to practice the ideas which 
fit your particular personality the 
best. 

In short, 1f you do nothing else 

follow the old Biblical expression: 
ASK AND THOU SHALT RE- 
CEIVE. 


OLD AGE 


11,000,000 Over 65 


EXT year’s Census will show 
Nivore than 11,000,000 Ameri- 
cans at age 65 or older, according 
to Dr. Louis I. Dublin, second vice- 
president and _ statistician of _ the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. This means that the propor- 
tion of the population at these ages 
will be nearly twice what it was in 
1900, and that the actual number ol 
persons in this age group will be 
almost four times what it was then 

The shift from a youthful to an 
aging population is attributed to the 
virtual shutting off of immigration, 
a long-range decline in the birth rate, 
and the lengthening of life which 
has result of higher 
standards of health. 

“Not only are more people enter 
ing the threshold of old age,” Dr 
Dublin says, “but the prospect to! 
living on has also improved. At 65 
the expectation of life is now thirteen 
and two-thirds years, which is about 
two years greater than in 1900. Old 
age has become a period of consid- 
erable duration, which undoubtedly 
will be increased in the future.” 

In Dr. Dublin’s opinion, provision 
for the economic and social weliare 

major 
ears to 


come as a 


of our aged is becoming a 
problem that will grow in y 
come. 
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OMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


Service Pays Dividends 


N MY opinion the people who 

buy imsurance from me, do not 

buy a policy alone, they buy and 
pay for service for the lifetime of 
the contract, and service rendered 
usually leads to unexpected sales. 

| work on personalized programs, 
and when a new prospect comes to 
me, | emphasize that having written 
insurance for nearly 30 years pre- 
sumably | know All about insurance, 
but | know nothing about him and 
it would be presumptuous for me to 
think he needed insurance; but if 
he will give me some information 
about himself, and we should find 
that insurance would fill his needs, 
| would be most happy if he cared to 
buv it from me. 

\fiter determining his needs, | 
stress the continuance of = //ts 
Standard of Living and _ the 
Standard of Living of his dependents. 
| use as a measuring 
thirds of his present outlay for ex- 


stick two- 
penses as a necessity for his tannly 
if he is suddenly taken away. It 
he is more interested in retirement, 
| emphasize his_ present inde- 
pendence and necessity of continu- 
ing it by providing twe-thirds of his 
present income to continue His or 
Her Standard of Living. 
times a prospect will say, “But | 
don't need any insurance 
| have no dependents.” My answer 
is, “How unfortunate you are— 
You have no one to be dependent 
on in your later years, and you must 


Some- 


because 


do the whole job of providing for 
yourself or be dependent on charity, 
and, of course, you wouldn't want 
that.” 


Service Stressed 


We place on one side of a sheet of 
paper the estimated income for his 
family—on the other side the re- 
tirement benefits he will have for 
hinself. I estimate the Social Se- 
curity in both cases, pension bene- 
hts if any, life insurance, and the 
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by HAZEL C. HERRMEYER 


income from all bonds, cash on hand, 
and possibility of income from other 
When we decide on the 
amount of income needed if prospect 
is a married man with dependent 
children, I try to place family main- 
tenance to cover needs, always 
stressing the possibility of convert- 
ing the term portion to Retirement 
Income as his income increases. lor 
women I suggest retirement plans. 

When I deliver the policy a letter 
accompanies it which lists the needs 
we have failed to cover. This letter 
is one of the most important details 
of the sale. 


sources. 





Mrs. Herrmeyer started in the insurance 
business in 1921. She began writing insur- 
ance in the Fraternal field and was elected 
as State President of the Organization after 
6 years of field work. When her term of 
office expired, she became Manager of the 
Woman's Dept. in the Minneapolis branch 
of the John Hancock. In 1935 she joined 
the La Bounta agency of the Penn Mutual 
and has remained with that company. She 
has been Chairman of the Women's Com- 
mittee in the Twin City Women Life Under- 
writers, the Minneapolis Life Underwriters, 
and the State Underwriters, has received the 
National Quality Award for four years, has 
served on the Executive Committee of Min- 
neapolis Underwriters, has been a Member 
of the Minnesota Leaders Club, and is a 
Life Member of the Women's Quarter Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. She is a member 
of the Minneapolis Business and Professional 
Women and Minneapolis Zonta Club. Her 
hobby? Of all things—collecting Cook 
Books! if you want a recipe—! bet she has 
it. If you have a good one—send it on—l 
bet she wants it! 


| always stress that he is entitled 
to service—at least once a year 
when he will be called to see if 
any changes are necessary and that 
every five years he should have a 
complete new audit bringing his 
values up to date and making the 
changes necessary in his beneficiary 
arrangements. 

A month before his rate changes, 
he is either called by telephone or 
in person, or receives a letter if he 
is living in some distant place. | 
ask him to refer to his program and 
suggest that if he can add to his 
program now, it will require an an- 
nual deposit of so many dollars, but 
if he delays a month it will require 
so many more dollars for each year. 
lf the client lives at a distance, | 
make out a full brief giving costs, 
cash values, and income, and ad- 
vising him I will call him long 
distance on a given night at 7 :00 p.m. 
—that if he will have his program 
on hand and jot down any questions, 
[ will be glad to answer them. In 
one tamily I placed $30,000 on six 
children with annual premiums of 
over $600, and two years later placed 
an additional $10,000 [endowment 
with annual premiums of $964.00 
by this method. I could well afford 
the $6.00 in telephone charges. 





Rated Policies 


Rated policies require additional 
service and pay big dividends. In 
one case I first contacted a young 
dental student while in school. He 
felt his finances would not permit an 
investment at that time. In his senior 
year he developed diabetes. From 
time to time I mailed him annuity 
literature. After ten years our com- 
pany advised us they were issuing 
insurance on certain diabetics if 
proper information would be sent in 
prior to examination. I wrote the 
young dentist and asked for full in- 
formation on his medical history. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Women's Activities—Continued 


The company authorized the exami- 
nation for a maximum of $10,000. 
In due time we received a $10,000 
Twenty Pay Life with a $250.00 
rating. In mailing the policy I ad- 
vised him to contact me in two years 
so we might examine the possibilities 
of reducing the rating. Last month 
I received a letter from him advis- 
ing me he was taking a new insulin 
product and his condition was much 
improved. He also asked if it would 
be possible to get more insurance 


as they were expecting an addition to 
their family. Two years ago the 
company placed the maximum limit 
as $10,000. Today they authorized 
an examination for an additional 
$10,000 and have offered to con- 
sider the reduction of the rating 
when all the facts are in. 

One of my services that has paid 
big dividends is opening insurance 
accounts in one of our banks. If 
possible, I try and get an annual 
premium on the first case I write 
and then I figure the total amount 
of premiums for the year and divide 
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by 12. I try to get a larger de) osit 
than necessary in order to build up 
a surplus. I] have them make the 
first check payable to the bank but 
send it to me. I prepare the schedule 
of payments for the bank and open 
the account. Whenever I cal! the 
bank for information regarding the 
account, they give it to me. In this 
way I know when there is sufficient 
cash to convert term insurance, buy 
additional, or pay advance premiums. 


Checks Wills 


Another service of mine is check- 
ing wills. If they do not have a 
will, I mail booklets and clippings 
to them regarding the importance 
of a will. I suggest they either have 
their attorney draw one, or if they 
do not have an attorney, that they 
use one of mine. I have two at- 
torneys, a man and a woman who 
specialize in Estates. If they go to 
the one, | suggest I accompany them 
and | secure a copy of the will for 
my file. If changes develop in their 
family that require a new will or an 
alteration of the will, I advise them 
of it. If the Estate is large enough 
to merit a trust officer, I call one 
in to make suggestions. If they own 
their own home or are buying it on 
contract, I check the contract to 
see if it is made out in Joint Tenancy 
or Tenants in Common and advise 
them which to use. 

I mail out clippings or booklets 
that may apply to this particular case 
to keep them informed of necessary 
changes to be made in their Estate. 
I check on partnership agreements 
and advise them to consult their at- 
torney on necessary changes. I check 
their government bonds for maturity 
dates, to see that all are made out 
in correct names, also checking to 
determine whether they become a 
taxable part of their estate, and the 
difference between named _bene- 
ficiary or co-owner. In two recent 
cases I found one woman with a 
sizable amount of bonds made out 
in name of Kathryn, Catherine »., 
and Kathrine. They were mace 
payable to named beneficiaries, and 
some of them were deceased, and 
all would have been taxable. In the 
second case we had a man who had 
one bank account in the name of 
Jack H., another in the name of 
Francis J. H., bonds in the name 
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of Frank H., property in the name 
of Francis H., and his name on his 
hirth certificate was Frank John H. 
\Ve were able to get notarized af- 
fidavits signed by him covering the 
various names he had used, but had 
he passed away we would have had 
considerable difficulty. I check their 
heneficiary clauses in case of deaths 
or new births. 

During the war when gas was 
rationed, it was easy to call my 
clients and ask them to stop in my 
office for their checkups. It has now 
become a habit and I find it much 
easier to close new business in my 
office where we are not interrupted 
by children or outside interests. 


Technique 


Attractive travel folders on all 
expense tours are often enclosed 
with a brief for short term endow- 
ments for professional women. 
Sometimes an attractive picture of a 
new car done in color is enclosed 
with a brief for short term Endow- 
ments for the woman who likes to 
build up replacement values for a 
new car. 

[I always deliver in person the 
first annuity check. In death claims 
[ handle all the details of securing 
forms from the doctor and under- 
taker and personally deliver the 
check when it comes from the Home 
Office. 

I start my client out with a simple 
audit. On the second sale I change 
the type of audit, and on the third 
sale I give a Remington Rand audit 
which is much more impressive. The 
frst policy is delivered in a policy 
wallet. After several policies have 
been written, I place them in a steel 
policy box, and if necessary I pro- 
vide them with two or three boxes. 

I try to anticipate my clients’ 
needs and maintain a friendly inter- 
est in their affairs. It often amuses 
me when my clients call on me for 
service so foreign to life insurance 
selling, but I also find it flattering 
to have them seek me for advice. 
Recently one of -my doctors made 
this statement. “I buy my insurance 
trom you because I like your type 
' service. There are other com- 
inies probably as good as yours 
it I would not expect you to service 
eir contracts.” And he said, “I 
‘ive a Studebaker car instead of 
Chrysler which I much prefer, but 
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"OPERATION T. W. I.’’ 


During the recent war, a new technique of instruction was 
born. It was called “T. W. I.” (Training Within Industry ). 
Its objective: to bring workers to a high level of produc- 
tivity more rapidly than was possible through existing 
methods of instruction. Its basic principle: to translate 
learning into activity . . . immediately. Recognizing the 
tremendous possibilities this technique of instruction held 
in the life underwriting field, CWSL adapted its entire 
training program to the T. W.I. method. Several years’ 
experience with this revolutionary method of training has 
established these important advantages: T.W.I. gets 
new agents into production faster; it builds confidence 


earlier; it lays a sounder base for future progress. 
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I can't get along without my Stude- 
baker service.”” Many of my clients 
have been friends for many years 
and have been written policies over 
and over again. 

I seldom have any competition 
because if another sales presentation 
is given them, they mail it to me 
and ask my advice about it. I do not 
misrepresent or underrate my com- 
petition but try and be fair to my 
competitors. In almost every case 
the result is favorable to me. I like 
to tell them—‘“‘When you think of 
Mrs. Herrmeyer, don’t think of in- 
surance, but when you think of in- 
surance, think of me.” 


My first obligation in selling is 
to find a need or reason for my client 
to buy. Having found the need I 
place the responsibility squarely on 
his shoulders, emphasizing over and 
over again, “This is your Program— 
This is your Problem—This is your 
Need. What are you going to do 
about it?’ Then I sit back and 
wait for him to talk. 

The past seven weeks when I 
have been hospitalized with a broken 
hip these many friends from Min- 
nesota to Texas—from New York 
to California—have evidenced to me 
in a hundred different ways “‘Service 
Pays Dividends.” 
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CANADIAN LIFE ASSN. 


Guy President 


ARRY L. GUY, Assistant 

General Manager of the Mutual 
Life Assurance Company of Canada, 
Waterloo, Ont., was elected Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association at its annual 
meeting in May. 

The new President of the Associa- 
tion joined the actuarial staff of the 
Mutual Life in 1927. He was ap- 
pointed an Assistant Actuary the 
following vear. In 1930, Mr. Guy 
became Associate Actuary and, later 
the same year, Treasurer of the 
Company. He became Assistant 
General Manager and Treasurer in 
1944 but in 1948 relinquished the 
duties of the latter office to assume 
enlarged responsibilities as Assistant 
General Manager. 

In July 1946, Mr. Guy was made 
a commander of the Order of the 
British Empire in recognition of his 
services with the National War F1- 
nance Committee. 

Mr. Guy succeeds \W. M. Ander- 
North American Life, as <As- 
sociation President. Other officers 
elected are: 
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First Vice-President, Gordon C. 
Cumming, Monarch Life, Winnipeg ; 
Second Vice-President, J. K. Mac- 
donald, Confederation Life, To- 
ronto; Honorary Treasurer, A. 5S. 
Upton, Dominion Life, Waterloo, 
Ont. 

Financial support for various pub- 
lic health and medical research 
projects will again be provided as 
the result of the adoption of the 23rd 
annual report of the Association's 
Standing Committee on Public 
Health. Organizations to which 
financial grants were made include: 
Canadian Dietetic Association; 
Health League of Canada; Montreal 
School of Social Work; National 
Committee for School Health Re- 
search and University of Montreal 
School of Public Health Nursmg. 

The Association will make 
funds available for the continuance 
of research studies of poliomyelitis 
and processes of aging. Both studies 
are now in their third year, and are 
being conducted through the To- 
ronto Hospital for Sick Children, 
Connaught Medical Research Lab- 
oratories, Banting and Best Medical 
Research Department of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, the Department 
of Medicine of the University of 
Toronto and the McGill University 
Department of Pathology. 
30th successive year, 
newspaper in the Do- 
again be used to carry 


also 


lor the 
every daily 
minion will 


the institutional messages of the 
more than fifty Canadian, British 
and United States life insurance 


companies operating in Canada. The 
Association adopted the report of 
its Standing Committee on Institu- 
tional Advertising which made this 
recommendation. 


Model 


The life insurance industry in 
Canada might well serve as a model 
for public relations activity for all 
industry in the Dominion, stated 
Don Henshaw, well-known public 
relations executive, in an address to 
the Advertisers’ section of the Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation meeting at the Seignory 


Club. The speaker defined public 
relations as “a way of life” rather 
than a profession or a business. |/e 
deplored the popular concept that 
high powered press agentry and 
theatrical promotional stunts are thie 
principal tools of public relations 
men. 

“True public relations begin at 
home, within a company, and are 
based on complete faith in that com- 
pany’s product and a sincere desire 
to serve the public well,’ Mr. Hen. 
shaw said. “Life insurance people 
have faith in their product because 
they have before them every day an 
unending list of practical demon- 
strations of the value of life insur- 
ance. 

“While the life insurance com- 
panies have believed in the old adage 
of 90% performance and 10% tell 
ing about it, they have not over- 
looked the 10%. For more than 
twenty-five years they have con 
ducted an institutional advertising 
campaign in the newspapers of Can. 
ada. This campaign is the largest 
and most sustained of its kind in 
the world.” 

Mr. Henshaw pointed out that the 
support and leadership given by the 
lite insurance industry to health pro 
grams and research have made a 
significant contribution to the in- 
life expectancy which is 
taken for granted by all Canadians 
today. 


creased 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE 


New Officers 
siege of the Life Insur 


ance Institute of Canada _ for 
1949-50 is J. L. McLachlin, B.A., 
A.ILA., A.S.A., secretary of Con 
federation Life Association. Other 
officers are Ist vice-president, W. |. 
Adams, secretary of Canada Life: 
2nd_ vice-president, P. McDonald, 
assistant general manager of Crown 
Life; and secretary-treasurer, T. M 
Sargant, agency auditor for North 
American Life. 

With a membership from more 
than 35 companies doing business 1 
Canada, the Institute strives to have 
every employee gain a better know!- 
edge of all phases of life insurance. 
Nearly 900 students wrote 2,768 
papers in recent examinations. 
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FRATERNAL AND ASSESSMENT FIGURES 


T THE time the final copy for 
Atte 1949 edition of Best’s Life 
Insurance Reports went to press we 
did not have figures for the fraternal 


Name, Location, Year Began Business 
Executive Officer 


[DAHO 
FRATERNAL: 
( None) 


\SSESSMENT: 

American Home Benefit Association; 
Boise: 1933; W. Earl Hawkins, Sec. 
Beneficial Protective Association; Poca- 

tello; 1934; H. S. Satterfield, Sec. , 
(sem State Mutual Health & Accident As- 
sociation, Inc.; Pocatello; 1937; Merlin 
ON ei 
(gem State Mutual Life Association, Inc. : 
Pocatello; 1937; H. Ralph Stephenson, 
Sec. eeaeceeeseeovnee * eee eeeeeoeeees eon ee eer 
Great Western Mutual \ssociation ; 
Lewiston; 1935; I. ie Mackey, Sec. 
ES Ae en ee Kae 
ldaho Mutual Benefit Association; Boise; 
OSD: . F. Lereet, SOC. .ccccccccccces 
Pacific Life Benefit Association; Lewis 
ton; 1937; J. J. LaFebre, Sec. ......... 
Western States Mutual Benefit Life Asso- 
ciation? ; Boise; 1946; A. B. Dover, Sec. 


and assessment associations for the 
states of Idaho, Louisiana, New 
Hampshire and Texas. Figures for 
these states have now been received 


Total Total 
Admitted Total Cash Claims 
Assets Liabilities Income Paid 
$90,908 $90,908 $103,726 $32,558 
306,018 306,018 156,474 51,803 
21,497 21,497 153,732 89,129 


219.599 219.599 284,341 120,954 
78.559 78.559 103.848 49 882 
775,589 775.589 800.982 400.600 
10,468 40,468 117,150 59 957 
6,115 6,115 9 306 3,945 


and are reproduced below in the 
same form as they would normally 
have been printed in the Life Re- 
ports. 


Insurance 
Total Insurance in Force 
Disburse- Written at End 
ments During Year of Year 
ee $5,310,600 
ees Sst, ahs 9,195,330 
as ok. ee Bee 
2496080 =... 16,922,370 
es 7,399,212 
NS Pe ok 75,808,000 
_ 5 ar 4,377,700 
eee ee oe | ee 


r Absorbed by Gem State Mutual Life Association, Inc. as of February 1, 1949. Figures are from final statement as of that date. 
t Included in Gem State Mutual Life Ass'n. 
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Name, Location, Year Began Business 
Executive Officer 


LOUISIANA 
FRATERNAL: 
Benevolent Knights of America, New Or- 
ME deve Re acu K ad hs t 64606 veebe es a0 
Burial Relief Ben. Assoc., Inc., Scotland- 
ara cle ee a ks ow 
Daughters of the Universal Eastern Star, 
I ot 
First Ideal Mut. Benev. Assoc., Inc., New 
DS a ee oh aig 
Kilpatrick Christian Bur. Assoc., Farmer- 
EE Nei tine nak Cuaes ek biesn eds 
Louisiana Fraternal Burial Assoc., Co- 
I ns Cl i ee de 
Modern Disciples of Love, Ruston ...... 
North Calvary 13th Dist. Frat. Assoc.., 
8 eee 
Snider Mutual Burial Assoc., De Quincy 
United States Burial Assoc., Shreveport. . 
Washington Life Assurance  Assoc., 
ESE OR eee eae 
Young Men’s Olympian Sr. Ben. Assoc., 
REE Ee ee ee eee 


ASSESSMENT: 
Fireside Mutual Life Ins. Co., Alexandria 


Insurance 


Total Total Total Insurance in For 
Admitted Total Cash Claims Disburse- Written at En 
Assets Liabilities Income Paid ments During Year of Yea 
Insuran 
478,737 516,720 gata Sake aan 54,799 fcaehade 2,226,113 
2.069 243 4.909 ? 340 5.016 6,465 44 23] 
3,811 3.811 4,937 1,100 4021 1,700 6.600 


Not available 


Not available 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FRATERNAL: 

Association Canado-Americaine, 25 Con- 
cord St., Manchester: 1896; Adolphe 
| EESTI RS a at er Fey ee 


TEXAS 
FRATERNAL: 
Calanthe, Grand Court Order of Houston; 


Catholic Life Ins. Union: San Antonio; 
1901; B. Schwegmann, Pres. .......... 
Ceska Katol Jodnota Zen Tex (K.J.Z.T.) : 
Yoakum; 1927; Mrs. Josefina Habarta, 
ee i ae ae i a a 
Czech Catholic Union of Tex. (K.J.T.): 
LaGrange: 1889; I. T. Parma, Pres. .. 
Employees Nat’l Ins. Co.; Austin; 1947; 
fe, bt SB, See ee 
Nat’l Life Underwriters; Dallas; 1940: 
Te, ll, ee 
Pratorians ; Dallas; 1898; Tno. N. Harris, 
ig a OR rr eee eet Tee 
Progressive Order of Pilgrims; Houston: 
1932: G. A. Kennedy, Pres. ........... 
Slavonic Benevolent Order of the State 
of Texas; Fayetteville: 1897; C. H. 
Ore oo ce, vache dca bes 
Sons of Herman: San Antonio; 1891: 
Carl Biebers, Pres. & Sec. ............ 
True People of America; Ft. Worth: 
1928: W. F. Garman, Pres. .......... 
Texas Fraternal Society; Dallas ........ 
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are 19,227 16,188 19.845 238,996 1,759,252 
3,557 3,557 13,019 8,250 13,464 84,750 263,170) 
Not available 

Bae > evédedds 7,257 5,150 5.901 154,250 785,390 
173 348 7 069 4,390 => °° adealee 222,788 
9.668 2.456 178,915 41,577 176,456 1,279,834 3,639,069) 

Ts: bednbede 3,759 1,772 SO Ea ee ee 
737,232 45,014 695,570 238,243 627,94  ........ 28,134,474 
4,704,775 = 4,327,227 875,721 356,919 642,836 5,220,950 31,180,938 
789,231 643,783 173,478 78,859 131,453 887,625 5,846,775 
1,299,653 21,870 313,329 $2,588 116,908 256,500 10,165,085 
2,215,528 1,201,470 209,115 32,210 73,741 489,600 7,244,985 
1,923,441 1,306,079 190,112 52,428 80,442 103.000 6.152.033 
3,439 R95 21,721 7,609 26,466 9 500 592,500 
106,390 88,957 111,340 34,034 155,757 269.400 340.900 
15.067.271 398.083 2,419,452 603,266 1,563,104 6,497,070 65,351,770) 
67,062 1,209 35,087 11,730 20,546 274,300 1,135,440 
5.411.482 4.653.793 634,636 182,415 324,654 1,113,238 20,522,520 
8.778.887 75.572 1,108,856 430,087 794,234 2,764,500 26,335,279 
22,888 21,476 8,746 3,881 8,273 63,310 173,000 
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BULLETINS 


Give you a weekly confidential report and 
review of all happenings of importance in 
the insurance world. Instructive, concise, 
accurate, unbiased and authoritative. 














On your desk each Monday morning. Cost 
—$7.50 a year for Life Bulletin, Fire, Ma- 
rine and General Bulletins or Casualty, 
Surety and General Bulletins. 


Write for sample copies today. 
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daughters, were 
growing up and we didn't want 
dn them to feel any insecurity. 

Piet Then we hit upon the idea of 
Harry's doing something in sell- 


n SR ee : - Susan ee 





»y | | =a 2° Be ing. Harry had the ability to 
; “e bg es make people like and trust him. 
— _ o> One day while Harry was look- 


a | e, ing for a selling job he met our 
says MRS. H. M. DAHL, = ™/Nister who told him about an 
insurance agency thet would of- 


Tecoma, Washington 
292 fer him a chance to sell. 


~ "Our hard-luck story with a happy ending “Harry saw Frank Jenkins (now our Gen- 
| began in 1933 when Harry graduated from eral Agent) and had a demonstration of the 
cH high school. Those depression years were Organized Sales Plan. Harry knew he had 
€ rather bleak for a young man seeking his found his ‘pot-of-gold.' 


That was three years ago. In those three 
years we ve acquired a new home, two new 
cars, and best of all a feeling of happiness 
and confidence that just can't be bought. 
| can certainly say that we have lived hap- 
pily ever after!'' Write for information on 
the Organized Sales Plan today. 


fortune. Jobs such as Harry wanted where 
he could set his own pace through initiative 
| were far and few between. 

474 After several job-trys he joined the Mer- 
chant Marine. Later when he came home 
he thought he had better get into some work 
that offered a better future. Glenys and 
































038 | 
| 
| | “%@e MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO 
| % 
| SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. Organized 1880 
775 | 
USS 
Total Assessments, Total . Total 
: Name, Location, Year Began Admitted Total Fees, Dues, Cash Claims I’xpenses Disburse- 
ISD Business, Executive Offcer Assets Liabilities —Etc., Rec. Income Paid Paid ments 
033 TEXAS 
50K) \SSESSMENT: 
\merican Bankers Life Ins. Co.; Waco; — 
200 1895; Chas. E. Edison, President ; $118,616 $23,689 $311,184 $313,269 $184,050 $167,522 $351,572 
ie \merican Benefit Ass'n; Amarillo, 1917; s 
(/\) A. 2 Se, PRE . ods c ennceneds 5,422 3,775 42,753 72,/54 29,265 46,198 75,463 
American Casualty & Life Co.; Dallas; 
140) 1927; Vernon Roberts, President ..... 303,833 129.885 918,859 923,727 455,736 467,587 923,32 
American Family Life Ins. Co.; San An- 
- tonio; 1919; William E. Hughes, Presi- ry s 
2) OB ss on nwnkhs 0460 0kecbeda ths SOROS Aes 21,605 4,336 97 320 100,366 10,055 94,409 84,3554 
- American Insurance Co., of Texas; Dal- 6 é 
Ao) las; 1904; L. T. Lewis, President .... 114,783 42,779 328,074 329,091 192,297 151,864 344,161 
American Standard Ins. Co.; Ft. Worth; ae 
WO 1927; Charles L. Dunham, President .. 27,261 13,455 100,099 100,174 16,241 70,450 86,091 
American Union Life Ins. Co.; Wharton: : A 
— 1928; D. H. Huffines, President ...... 13,625 4513 26,104 39.684 16,475 12,020 28,495 
al bankers Health & Accident Company ; . 
Dallas; 1916; L. R. Siddell, President 1,603 502 72,839 82,744 479 81,920 82,399 
Bankers Life & Loan Company; Dallas 1; 
1929: D. E. Tabor, President ........ 58,130 16,810 116,417 116,567 50,267 59.067 109,334 
Bankers Mut. Life Ins. Co; Beaumont; 
1933; H. N. Hanner, President ...... 1,091 30 94,303 102,136 240 126,833 127,073 
bankers Protective Life Ins. Co.; Dallas r 
2; 1910; Floyd B. Ford, President ... 45,484 34,015 373,635 380,492 168.865 200,083 368,948 
bankers Standard Life Ins. Co.; Dallas; 
1907; Frank Kutz, President ........ 63,494 6,415 80,105 83,269 39,469 36,742 76,211 
aptist Life Insurance Co.; Gainesville; 
1933; A. R. Roberts, President ...... 313,821 13,815 165,580 177,520 83,185 71,380 154,565 
Henevolent League of Texas Travelers; 
Wallas 1; 1899; Josh T. Rippe, President 2,691 478 12,188 12,188 11,258 1,700 12,964 
lilue Bonnet Life Ins. Co.; San Antonio; 
1924; R. E. Shackleford, President ... 47,252 10,170 77,190 79,496 49 380 34,403 83,783 
ET (ommercial Travelers Cas. Co.; Dallas: 
Y. 1926; G. R. Lee, President .......... 16,781 8,242 99 431 99431 25,793 66,978 92,771 
ws For August, 1949 47 
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Total Total Total Insurance in Force 
Name, Location, Year Began Business Admitted Total Cash Claims Disburse- Written at E1 
Executive Officer Assets Liabilities Income Paid ments During Year of Year 
Commercial Union Life Ins. Co.; Waco; 
1907; William C. Abeel, President ... 477,318 12,574 634,380 635,519 73,211 87,171 160,382 
Commonwealth Casualty & Ins. Co.; Dal- 
las; 1906; C. A. Sammons, President . 51,460 29,666 118,686 120,098 72,217 56,462 128,679 
Great American Life & Health Ins. Co.; 
San Antonio; 1924; R. H. Carter, Presi- 
Mt? A UsMcLas buucededa ee bk euntééee s 50,356 20,457 305,301 328,571 125,248 179,004 304,252 
Great Western Mutual Ins. Co.; San An- 
tonio; 1923; R. O. Kipp, President ... 13,053 3,868 89,051 91,801 2,210 95,843 98,053 
Group Medical & Surgical Service; Dal- 
las; 1905; E. H. Cary, M.D., President 399,739 89,479 849,295 952,323 484,558 223,929 708,487 
Gulf Security Life Ins. Co.; Corpus 
Christi; 1928: R. T. Woolsey, President 458,502 15,964 150,355 163,299 70,593 61,632 131,993 
William Harvey Life Ins. Co.; Waco; 
19223; Grace I. Harvey, President .... 31,625 985 29,847 52,268 4,308 36,049 40),357 
Home Life & Accident Ins. Co.; San An- 
tonio; 1948; J. C. Vaughan, President 6,954 42] 2,654 28,740 567 22,835 23,402 
Imperial Life Ins. Co.; Beaumont; 1903; 
P. T. Wallace, President ............ 24,342 1,517 31,805 31,805 12,575 13,993 26,508 
Merchants and Traders Life & Casualty 
Co.; Waco; 1928; Carey T. Mayfield, 
ae eee eae ea dee Ean o 6 10,150 150 11,278 11,792 6,836 9,222 12,058 
Mercury Life & Health Co.; San Antonio; 
1922; Leonard Hyatt, President ...... 123,196 36,141 212,521 215,234 74,759 111,768 186,527 
Midwest Life Ins. Co.; Austin; 1940; 
A. D. Brannen, President ............ 116,797 90,921 533,879 634,707 290,512 343,559 034,071 
National Health & Accident Ins. Co.; Fort 
Worth; 1916; Thos. J. Updack, Presi- 
ke eS Et fs 33,135 1,846 59.072 59.878 23,579 36,772 60,351 
National Life Benefit Co. : Houston; 1908: 
Geo. H. Cottrill, President .......... 315,219 46,905 777,000 783,764 265,320 504,983 770,303 
National Security Life & Cas. Ins. Co.; 
Dallas ; 1902; Frank C. White, President 3,237 501 13,889 13,889 952 10,909 11,86] 
Old National Life Ins. Co.; Houston, 
1928; H. A. Birkelbach, President . 31,051 17,146 405,112 408,645 149,494 243,278 392,772 
Provident Insurance Company; Dallas; 
1929; J. L. Bontly, President ........ 34304 3,316 50,069 50,669 25,232 21,637 46,869 
Security Life Ins. Co.; Temple, 1901; 
Vernon Roberts, President .......... 15,293 352 5,651 5,688 4,402 2,202 6,004 
THE 
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Established 1887 


® 


* 


ASSETS 
$366,000,000 





MANUFACTURERS 
LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE @® TORONTO. CANADA 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


$1,143,000,000 











Seeurity of Income 


was the primary objective in formulating 
our NEW GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT 
that provides: 


Lifetime Renewals 
Disability Benefits 
Death Benefits 
along with 
Liberal First Year Commissions 
Office Allowance 
Advance Commission Plan for Agents 


Effective Visual Sales Presentation 
Plan with Text, and a 
Prospecting Plan that clicks. 


For details write 


RANDALL G. YEAGER, Supt. of Agencies 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lafayette Life Building 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA | 


Operating in Ind., Ill., lowa, Mich., Nebr., Ohio, 
and Tenn. 
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ing our job—thoroughly. 











JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT 














ATLAS... 


. «+ according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 












Excellent territory still avail- 
able in Arkansas, California, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Texas. Write to— 





Insurance 4/) Gompan 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Name, Location, Year Began 
Business, Executive Officer 


Southern Fidelity Lite Ins. Co.; Marshall; 
1933 ; Willard Coker, President ...... 
Southern Industrial Lite Ins. Co.; Mar 
shall; 1939; T. W. Coker, Sr., Presi- 
I De eee REPRE eS Soe ie a a 
Southern Life Ins. Co.; Houston; 1940; 
M. W. Kennon, President ............ 
Southern Medical & Hospital Service; 
Waco; 1909; A. B. Shoemake, President 
Southern Reserve Ins. Co.; Waco; 1925; 
’ E. Teeling, President ............ 
Southwest Texas Life Ins. Co.; San An- 
tonio; 1908: W. P. Glass, President .. 
Southwestern American Ins. Co.; Fort 
Worth; 1934: Ben Fk. Lester, President 
Sterling Life, tlealth & Accident: Austin; 
1924; Walter B. Smith, Jr., President 
Texas Health & Acc. Ins. Co.; Houston; 
1917; T. M. Taylor, President ...... 
Texas Home Accident Ins. Co.; Fort 
Worth; 1925; Charles Brown, President 
Texas Mutual Life Ins. Co. Ass'n; 
Waco; 1905; Johnie W. Link, President 
Texas Protective Life Ins. Co.; San An- 
tomo; 1903: R. W. Shackelford, Presi- 
Nn a ila eh il eee eal 
Texas United Life & Casualty Co.; San 
\ntomio; 1895: Claude B. Erwin, Prest- 
AS a rene eee ya eee eee, “Pe 
Underwriters Life 'ns. Co.: Waco; 1909: 
Mrs. Johnie W. Link, President ...... 
United Secvritv Assurance Co.; San An- 
tomo; 1906; F. D. Glass, President .. 
Western Casualty Ins. Co. of Texas; 
‘ort Worth; 1927; M. J. Vogt, Presi 
8 ia i eg i Be et 
fenith Insurance Co.; Austin; 1946; Bob 
ere eee 


* Includes contribution of $2,408. 


For August, 1949 


Admitted 


Assets 


Total 


188,599 


156,890 
34,450 
87,380 

3,100 
35,014 
4,179 
23,294 
514 
643 


190.095 


72,606 


52,101 
121,932 


441 


3,009 


17,551 


Total 
Liabilities 


14,240 


3,016 
6,157 
43,651 
1,470 
27,985 
1,008 


2,475 


11,705 


7 332 
15,280 


None 


c- 


571 


14,801 


Assessments, 
Fees, Dues, 
Etc., Rec. 


103,220 


53,880 


239,843 
85,505 
20,963 
13,448 

1,107 


68,091 


246,550 


107,865 
236,026 


92,453 


16,783 


088,513 


‘Total 
Cash 
Income 


117,829 


59,954 
686,97 2 
484,787 

42,449 
243,168 

85,831 

22,507 

13,448 

1,107 


70.026 


249 086 


108,511 
239,800 


52.699 


18,424 
710,641 


Claims 


Paid 


110,038 
7.071 
7.014 


6,895 


57,320 


39,690 
174,164 
29.436 


3,633 


6,004 





i xpenses 


Paid 


61,896 


27,463 
644,954 
220,895 

26,179 
124,050 

76,843 

10,900 

6,556 
464 
31,412 


119,160 


61,916 
98,822 


48,240 


18,433 


712,163 


Total 
Disburse- 
inents 


95.178 


42,832 
694,803 
476,113 

43,516 
234,088 

83,914 

17,914 

13,451 

404 


74,988 


176,480 


101,606 
272 986 
77,676 
22 066 


718,767 
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COMMISSIONERS 


Annual Meeting 
b igee annual meeting of the Na- 


tional Association of Insurance 


Commissioners was held in_ the 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash., 
June 24-30 last. David A. Forbes 


of Michigan was elected President, 
succeeding Edwin Larson of Florida. 
W. Ellery Allyn of Connecticut was 
named Vice President, while George 
A. Bowles of Virginia was elected 


Secretary-Treasurer and Frank 
Sullivan of Kansas was named 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 


mittee. Others elected to the Execu- 
tive Committee were: Armand W. 
Harris, Minnesota; William A. Sul- 
livan, Washington; David B. Soule, 
Maine; James F. Malone, Jr., of 
Pennsylvania; George B. Butler of 
Texas and Wallace K. Downey of 
California. 

In these sessions insurance 1s 
mixed with politics quite liberally. 
As some readers may know, 33 of 
the Commissioners are appointed, 
while 15 are elected. In only one 
instance—Colorado—is the job a 
civil service position. In short, it 
probably isn't fair to measure results 
accomplished by the Commissioners 
in the same way that we would ex- 
pect results by representatives of the 
life insurance companies. However, 
some events took place that were of 





Boston 


| Mutual 


Jnsure nce 





Over Half a Century 
of Experience 
in providing more Family 
Happiness and Security 
through Life Insurance 
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interest to those in the life insurance 
business. A resolution was intro- 
duced to condemn the proposed 
McCarran-Celler investigation of the 
life insurance companies. This reso- 
lution, however, did not get very far 
in view of the fact that the opinion 
expressed by some present was that 
the investigation would not be ap- 
proved by the Rules Committee in 
the Senate. There was also a dis- 
cussion of the recommendation made 
at the Mid-Year meeting last De- 
cember in New York City for the 
setting up of an office in New York 
City which would be adequately 
equipped to evaluate securities. It 
was pointed out that four states had 
made provision for this expansion: 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Connecticut. A budget of 
$150,000 was approved to initially 
start this project off and presumably 
within the near future the necessary 
individuals will be appointed and the 
office will start functioning. 

The question of a central office 
and a Secretary also came up for 
discussion in view of the fact that 
W. P. Hodges of North Carolina 
who originally held that position re- 
cently resigned to accept a position 
with the Continental Life of Wash- 
ington, D. C. It was decided to set 
up the ofhce in Chicago but no final 
decision was made as to the indi- 
vidual who will hold the job. 

The Mid-Year meeting is sched- 
uled for Galveston, Texas from De- 
cember 4-7 but the headquarters 
hotel has not as yet been selected. 


NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 


Wood President 


OHN W. WOOD, C.L.U., Gen- 

eral Agent for the State Mutual 

Life Assurance Company in New- 
ark, N. J., was elected President of 
the State Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion for the coming year at the an- 
nual Sales Meeting of the group 
held on May 10 last at Asbury Park, 
N. J. He succeeds Salvatore Scru- 
dato, Manager, Metropolitan Life in 
Irvington, N. J. Joseph W. Fox, 
General Agent for the Berkshire 
Life in Jersey City, was elected Vice 
President, while Preston Root, 
C.L.U., Manager of the Metropol- 


itan in Morristown, was elecied 
Secretary-Treasurer. Justine W ir- 
basse, of the Equitable Society j 
Plainfield, was elected committce- 
man representing the State Associa- 
tion in the National Association o 
life Underwriters. 


oe 
—_— 


- 


—, 


OREGON 


Taylor Commissioner 


OBERT TAYLOR, state agent 
Ri: Oregon for Crum & Forster, 
has been named Insurance Commis- 
sioner, where he succeeds Seth B. 
Thompson. Mr. Thompson tendered 
his resignation in order to become 
Agency Vice President of the West 
Coast Life Insurance Company. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Cheek Commissioner 


ALDO C. CHEEK, a lawver 
W who has been operating a gen- 
eral insurance agency in Asheboro, 
N. C., has been named Insurance 
Commissioner succeeding William 
P. Hodges. Mr. whose 
term as Commissioner did not ex- 
pire until 1953, resigned in order to 
become Comptroller of the Con- 
tinental Life Insurance Company ot 
Washington, D. C. 


Hodges, 


CHICAGO MANAGERS 


New Officers 


EW officers elected by the Lite 
Ti tears Managers of Chicago 
are Raymond W. Frank, State Mu- 
tual Life, President; vice-president 
is Hans A. Franke, Ohio State Lite; 
secretary-treasurer is Roy W. Van 
suren, Metropolitan Life. Directors 
elected for two-year terms are: Har 
vey ©. Nelson, Equitable of Iowa: 
Sidney Kent, C.L..U., Prudential and 
Wheeler Tracy, C.L.U., New York 
Life. 

The Executive Board is complete: 
by the following who hold-over for 
another year as directors: Ferrel \ 
Bean, John Hancock Mutual Life ; 
A. D. Crow, C.L.U., Lincoln Na 
tional and James H. Brennan, |) 


delity Mutual Life. 


Best's Life New: 
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CANADIAN STATISTICS 


Pension and Welfare Plans 


SURVEY of Canadian indus- 
Aria pension and welfare plans 
for the year 1947 has recently been 
published. This is a work of the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Health and Welfare Division. ‘The 
survey of course does not mention 
specific businesses by name _ but 
rather it lists industries in the var- 
ious categories and indicates the 
number of pension and welfare plans, 
number of employees, etc. 

Copies of the report are available 
from the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Health and Welfare Division, 
Ottawa, Canada at a cost of 10 cents 
each. 


1948 MORTGAGES 


ORE than $3,300,000,000 of 

life insurance funds went into 
the financing of real estate mortgages 
during 1948, a record volume of 
such financing, up $600,000,000 over 
the previous year, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reports. 


At year end, the Institute esti- 
mates, total mortgage holdings ot the 
more than 500 life companies were 
valued at $10,825,000,000. This is 
$2,150,000,000 more than at the start 
of the year and gives an indirect 
mortgage investment per _policy- 
holder of about $140 or about one- 
fifth of total funds held per policy- 
holder. The mortgage investment 
of the life insurance business is now 
very nearly double that of 1938. 

F.H.A. homes accounted for well 
over a billion dollars of the year’s 
new financing by the life companies 
and at the close of the year their 
holdings of home mortgages written 
under the F.H.A. plan are estimated 
to be $2,350,000,000. 

The financing of Veterans Ad- 
ministration mortgages under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights continued in large 
volume during 1948, with more than 
$400,000,000 new mortgages of this 
tvpe purchased by the life companies. 
Their holdings of such mortgages at 
year end are estimated at $1,225,- 
000,000. | 
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LIBRARIES ASSN. 


New Officers 


RS. ANGELICA VAN R. 
BLOOMSHIELD, librarian of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, was elected chairman of 
the Insurance Group of Special Li- 
braries Association at the annual 
meeting in Los Angeles on June 15. 
Other officers elected were: Vernie 
Wolfsberg, librarian, St. Paul Fire 
& Marine Insurance Company, vice- 
chairman; C. Helen Henry, li- 
brarian, National Fire Protection 
Association, secretary; and Hazel 
K. Levins, librarian, Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company, editor. 
Mrs. Bloomshield, who succeeds 
Miss Elizabeth Ferguson, librarian 
of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
has made an important contribution 
to insurance librarianship during the 
past year by editing the 3rd revised 
edition of the handbook, “The Cre- 
ation and Development of an Insur- 
ance Library,” which will be avail- 
able through the Special Libraries 
Association this summer. 


A.L.C. MEDICAL SECTION 


New Officers 
R. ENNION S. WILLIAMS, 


Medical Director, Life Insur- 
ance Company of Virginia, has been 
elected Chairman of the Medical 
Section of the American Life Con- 
vention. The 37th Annual Meeting 
of the Section was held in late June. 

Dr. Williams succeeds Dr. J. 
Thornley Bowman, Medical Direc- 
tor, London Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who presided at the meeting. 
During the past year, Dr. Williams 
has served as Vice Chairman. 

Other officers elected were: Vice 
Chairman, Dr. F. Tulley Hallam, 
Medical Director, State Life, In- 
dianapolis ; Member, Board of Man- 
agers, Dr. B. F. Byrd, Medical Di- 
rector, National Life and Accident; 
and Program Chairman, Dr. David 
S. Garner, Medical Director, Shen- 
andoah Life. 

Dr. J. R. B. Hutchinson, Vice 
President and Medical Director, 
Acacia Mutual Life, was re-elected 
Secretary of the Section. 





“We're glad you suggested | » 





Both to you and to our customers, 
Home-Guard Insurance brings im- 
portant advantages. 

From your viewpoint, there’s a big 
advantage in a policy that’s planned 
specifically for mortgage-coverage. 
From the customer’s standpoint it 
makes real sense to cover the mort- 
gage loan with life insurance at such 
reasonable cost. 


It is entirely logical that Old Re- 
public should be the company to de- 
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velop this improved Mortgage Loan 
policy. Through the past twenty 
years, Old Republic has become the 
largest company specializing in life 
insurance on Consumer Credit, serv- 
ing over 2000 financial institutions. 


OLD REPUBLIC 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
James H. Jarrell, Pres. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HOUSING PROJECTS 


$475,000,000 Invested 


HE life insurance companies of 

the country have completed or 
underway housing projects designed 
to provide rental housing for 47,000 
families through an investment of 
$475,000,000 of policyholders’ re- 
serve funds, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reports. 

Of the total planned to date, 41 
projects, housing 34,500 families and 
representing an investment of $275,- 
000,000 have been completed and are 
now occupied. Additional housing 
for 12,000 families, representing an 
investment of $185,000,000 is under 
construction, with nearly half of this 
completed and occupied. Additional 
housing for 500 families with an in- 
vestment of $15,000,000 is planned 
but not yet under construction. 


47 Projects Included 


In the aggregate, these invest- 
ments will come to $475,000,000, 
covering 47 projects with facilities 
for 47,000 families. The total com- 
pleted thus far, $360,000,000, is 
larger than the recorded real estate 
holdings under rental housing, as a 
portion of the housing projects are 
held through corporations especially 
set up for specific projects, the se- 
curities of which are owned by the 
life company concerned. 


“While the interest in rental hous- 
ing on the part of the life insurance 
companies is still keen, few com- 
panies are giving consideration to 
additional specific projects currently, 
due largely to construction costs,” 
the Institute commented. “A num- 
ber of companies have intimated that 
they may be interested in further 
undertakings of this kind again in 
the future, as conditions stabilize 
and there is a better balance be- 
tween building costs and the long- 
term outlook for rental income.” 

The projects completed or un- 
der construction by the lite insur- 
ance companies are located in ten 
states, the District of Columbia and 
one in Canada. The locations of the 
projects, including those not vet un- 
der construction, are as follows: 
California (2), Connecticut (3), 
District of Columbia (1), Florida 
(1), Maine (1), Maryland (1), 
Massachusetts (2), New Jersey 
(22), New York (9), Ohio (3), 
Virginia (1), and Canada (1). 

This survey by the Institute was 
made as of March 31, 1949. 


Ecker Honored 


Members of New York City Post 
505, Veterans of Foreign Wars, on 
May 12 last presented Frederick H. 

















Home Office 








George Washington Life 


Insurance Company 


Emry C. Green, President 














Charleston, W. Va. 
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Ecker, Chairman of the Board of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, with a bronze medallion 
and a copy of a resolution expressing 
the Post’s appreciation of the sery- 
ices rendered by the Company in 
providing ‘‘adequate modern hous- 
ing at moderate rentals” for veterans 
and the City at large. Two recipients 
of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor were in the party. 

The group visited Mr. Ecker at 
his office at No. 1 Madison Avenue 
and consisted of Commander Peter 
J. White; Joseph Love, Chairman 
of the Post’s Welfare Committee; 
John I. White, aig Judge Advocate : 
Thomas Kelly and James Walsh. 
Messrs. Kelly and Walsh were 
awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. Both live in 
Town. 

In presenting the medallion to Mr 
cker for “outstanding service in 
providing housing for veterans,” Mr. 
Love said: 

“When New York City Post de- 
cided, as part of its activities, to 
seek out a citizen outstanding for 
his services to veterans and name 
him as the recipient of its first 
award, there was but one man nomi- 
nated. Almost with one voice every 
member of the Committee submitted 
your name. You have not only 
served veterans, but you have served 
our great City. You have reclaimed 
slum areas and made them the most 
desirable living places in our City. 
Generations yet unborn will acclaim 
the great work you have done.” 


Stuyvesant 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


National Association of Life Underwriters, 
Sept. 12-16, Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

International Claim Association, Sept. 
18-21, Hotel Sagamore, Bolton Landing, 
Lake George, N. Y. 

Life Office Management Assn., Sept. !9- 
21, New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 

American Life Convention, October 4-7, 
as usual at the Edgewater Beach in Chicago. 

L.A.A. Annual Meeting, October 27-29, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Agency Management Assn., Nov. 9-11, 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, P. O., Canada. 

Institute Home Office Underwriters, Nov. 
ta Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
i. 

Society of Actuaries (First Meeting), Nov. 
14-16, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

_. Life Insurance Assn. of America, Dec. |4, 
15, Waldorf, New York City. 

Institute of Life Insurance, Dec. /5, 

Waldorf, New York City. 


Best's Life News 
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AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
Haight Dies 


Frank J. Haight, actuary for the American United 
Life Insurance Company, died on July 5 last at the 
age of 7/1. 

During the past 45 years he lived in Indianapolis, 
in 1908 organizing a consulting actuarial office under the 
name of Frank |. Haight. The firm was reorganized 
in 1925 under the name of Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
In addition to his actuarial duties, he served as presi- 
dent of the latter organization. 

Mr. Haight was a certified public accountant, a mem- 
ber of the Indianapolis Columbia Club, Pentalpha 
Masonic Lodge, Scottish Rite and Shrine. He was a 
fellow and charter member of the American Institute of 
Actuaries. 


BANKERS LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Bankers Lifé Insurance Company, Lincoln, 
Nebraska was examined ( Association) by the Insurance 
Departments of lowa, Nebraska and Pennsylvania as 
ot December 31, 1948 covering the operations of the 
company since December 31, 1945, the date of previous 
examination. The report of the examiners was es- 
sentially similar to that appearing in Best’s 1949 Life 


Report S. 


CANADA LIFE 


Continuing Current Dividend Scale 


the Canada Life Assurance Company, Toronto, 
Canada is continuing for another year the dividend 
scale originally adopted July 1, 1946. The custom of 
€xtra annual dividends has also been continued, the 
extra dividend being at a slightly higher rate than for 
the previous year. No dividend manual has been pre- 


pared, 
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The rate of interest allowed on cash dividends left 
to accumulate and also on the proceeds of participating 
Ordinary policies left with the company is 3% or the 
guaranteed rate whichever is higher. 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Commonwealth Life Insurance Company, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, was favorably examined (Association ) 
by the Insurance Departments of Indiana, Kentucky, 
Mississippi and Ohio as of December 31, 1948 covering 
the four year period from December 31, 1944 the date 
of previous examination. According to the examiners 
assets were increased $160,991 from $53,290,848 to 
$53,451,839 and surplus was increased $168,620 from 
$4,111,646 to $4,280,266. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


New Printing Plant 


One of the most modern plants in the country, geared 
to high speed printing production and related work 
was formally opened June 14, when Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Company of Hartford held an in- 
spection of its new Wethersfield, Connecticut building. 

The three divisions located in the new building, 
Printing, Supply and Addressograph, were in opera- 
tion throughout the inspection of over 1,200 people. 
The plant is located on a three acre site in Wethersfield, 
Connecticut approximately four miles from the home 
office. A steel frame brick structure, all on one floor 
level, it contains 32,000 square feet of floor space and 
measures 142 x 212 feet with a wing measuring 132 x 21 
feet. 

The roof is insulated with cork. Interior walls are 
tile. Predominant interior colors are gray and gray 
green and fluorescent lighting is used throughout. The 
floor is covered with wood blocks to cut down standing 
and walking fatigue and to absorb vibration of plant 
machinery. The wing contains an entrance lobby, offices 
and a lounge which includes kitchen facilities. 
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Ohere’s 
Substantial Money 


TO BE MADE EVEN IN A SMALL 
CITY THROUGH OUR 
GENERAL AGENT'S CONTRACT 


Attractive General Agency Territory 
open to experienced men in 


INDIANA, MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
IOWA, KENTUCKY, MISSISSIPPI, 
OHIO and LOUISIANA 


For full information write to 


J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


IN $Utahiee 


ALLEN MAY, President 
812 Olive St.—Arcade Bidg. St. Louis |, Mo. 











UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado North Dakota 
California Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 

lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
Nebraska 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 
POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SIOUX FALLS : SOUTH DAKOTA 
AN 

NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

TOPEKA KANSAS 


“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" 

















EQUITABLE SOCIETY 
Non-Medical to $10,000 


Effective this month the non-medical limits of the 
Equitable Society of New York, N. Y. have been in- 
creased from $5,000 to $10,000 from ages 15 to 40, 
Of the $10,000 limit, not more than $5,000 will be issued 
within any two-year period. Housewives, formerly not 
eligible for non-medical in any amount, may now be 
considered for one-half the regular limits, ages 15 to 40, 

This increase was brought about by another increase: 
namely, in the fees for medical examination. Formerly 
such examination fees were $5.00 while they are now 
$7.50. 


FEDERAL OLD LINE LIFE 
Litigation Settled 


The extended litigation between the Federal Old Line 
Life Insurance Company of Seattle, Washington and 
the Insurance Department of that State covering some 
two years has finally been settled in a manner satisfactory 
to both parties. In commenting thereon Commissioner 
Sullivan said in part: “Officials of the company are to 
be commended for their cooperation and efforts to pro- 
mote the interests of policyholders of their company 
and the insuring public.” 


GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE 
Examined 


The Great American Reserve Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas, was examined by the Texas Insurance 
Department as of December 31, 1948 covering the opera- 
tions of the company since December 31, 1946. The 
report of the examiners was essentially similar to that 
appearing in Best’s 1949 Life Reports. 


GUARANTY INCOME 
Favorably Examined 


The Guaranty Income Life Insurance Company, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana was favorably examined (As- 
sociation) by the Insurance Departments of Louisiana 
and Mississippi as of December 31, 1948 covering the 
operations of the company since August 31, 1945, the 
date of previous examination. The report of the ex- 
aminers was essentially similiar to that appearing in 


Best’s 1949 Life Reports. 
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JEFFERSON NATIONAL 
New Home Office 


Observing its tenth anniversary, June 15, the Jeffer- 
son National Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. held an all-day open house at its new home office 
building. The exterior of the four story structure 1s 
white terra cotta. The building is of steel frame con- 
struction with reinforced concrete flooring, uses city 
heat and is fireproof. The latest type of acoustical 
ceilings, asphalt tile floor covering, and fluorescent 
lighting is used throughout. For the convenience of 
policyowners, representatives, and employees, a hard- 
surface parking lot flanks the rear of the building. 

The executive offices, the actuarial, underwriting, and 
agency departments, as well as an employees’ lounge 
and the directors’ room, which is large enough for use 
as a Classroom for agents’ schools frequently held at 
the home office are on the fourth floor. 

On the third floor are the accounting, accident and 
health, group insurance, supply, I. B. M., and con- 
servation departments, in addition to other executive 
offices. The first and second floors are leased for the 
present. 


New Filing Technique 


Of special interest to visitors was a large fireproof 
vault occupying one corner of the third floor area. It 
houses a new installation of open-shelving for policy 
application files. (Quite a thorough study of filing sys- 
tems was made by the company, and the change-over 
from cabinet filing to open-shelf filing was made be- 
cause the study proved that with open-sheiving there 
is a large gain in filing space, fatigue is eliminated to a 
great degree, there is a saving in labor cost, and, with 
the shelving in stacks eight high, filing can be done by 
a person of average height without the use of a step- 
ladder or filing stool. The files are set up in the Terminal 
Digit Method which is a simple, fast and accurate 
system of numerical filing. 

Personnel in the department are enthusiastic about 
the change-over because of the ease, rapidity, and 
simplicity of the new system. 


JOHN HANCOCK 


New Group Policy 


The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Mass., has an attractive Group Life Insurance 
plan which includes Cash Values and Paid-Up insurance 
combined with one year renewable Term. This plan 
of coverage fills a need frequently requested by em- 
ployees and employers alike, namely, the creation of 
tangible equities which terminating or retiring em- 
ployees may take with them when they leave employ- 
ment. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Bs Attractive Retirement 
Openniee in ‘Wirginia, West Wight. 
North Carolina, South Carolina. 


' "Tennessee and Alebama.. For information write: 
ee. DUDLEY COLHOUN, Director of Agencies. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 











_ FOR CAREER LIFE UNDERWRITERS 





NOW AT 65 
INCOME AGAINST 
OLD AGE and ILLNESS 


* * * 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 
offers a CAREER CONTRACT FOR CAREER 


MEN embracing a Pension For Retirement with 
Disability Provisions and Death Benefits . . . on 
a Non-Contributory Basis... . 

Plus 


1. Unexcelled Service 
2. Competitive Merchandise 
3. Flexible Underwriting 


For Information Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Supt. of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
New Orleans U. S.A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS KENNETH D. HAMER 
Executive Vice-President V.-P. & Agency Director 
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Our Company’s sound prog- 
ressive management and 
the conscientious efforts of 
our agents have contribut- 
ed to the ever-increasing 
prestige of life insurance as 
an institution. 


ESSERE MEME E RE EME ESE OEE REMERE EE REESE RERES 


MURR 


P.O. BOX 2612 at eh 
BIRMINGHAM 32, sasadl i 


EMER MEE EEE: 


matter of 
pride with us 


that our field 


men are prosper- 
ous. They lead 
happy lives as good 
citizens of their com 
munities. The salabil- 
ity of our PERFECT PRO- 
TECTION features, liberal 
contracts and home office 
cooperation assures this... 
always. would you be inte- 
rested in joining an organi- 
zation of this kind? 


OCCIDENTAL /7. 


INSURANCE COMPA 


RALE G N © < A TF ) 


LAURE N 











JOHN HANCOCK—Continued 


The pian is written on a contributory basis and the 
employee’s portion of the contribution is used to pur- 
chase Paid-Up insurance. The employer’s portion of 
the contribution bears the entire cost of the Term in- 
surance. The amount of Term insurance reduces auto- 
matically as Paid-Up insurance is purchased. 

If the employee dies during the period in which he 
has coverage under the plan, the amount of Group 
Term insurance combined with the aggregate amount of 
Paid-Up insurance then in force is paid as a death bene- 
ht. If the employee terminates his service he has the 
usual conversion privilege with respect to his Term 
insurance and he may receive either the cash value of 
his Paid-Up insurance or keep his Paid-Up insurance in 
force indefinitely subject to certain minimum amounts. 
The cash value returned to the employee upon termina- 
tion of employment is always at least equal to his full 
contribution. 

In announcing this new coverage, Edward A. Green, 
second vice president, stated: “It is expected that this 
plan will carry considerable appeal to those employers 
who may be interested in a Group Life insurance pro- 
gram which builds up equities that terminating or re- 
tiring employees may take with them when they leave 
employment. The choice on termination of employment 
of continued Paid-Up insurance or return of at least 
the full amount of their contributions which were ap- 
plied to purchase Paid-Up insurance should be most 
attractive to employees.” 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Group Annuity Rates Decreased 


Effective June 20 the Massachusetts Mutual Lite 
Insurance Company, Springfield, Mass. announced the 
adoption of lower Group Annuity rates based upon 
the 1937 Standard Annuity Table with ages set back 
one year and with interest at 242%. 

This rate reduction was made possible by continued 
favorable interest return on invested assets, and is 
consistent with the company policy of providing the 
greatest benefits and service to the public commensurate 
with safety. Present underwriting rules require at least 
50 participants on the effective date of the Group 
Annuity plan. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY 


Favorably Examined 


The National Fidelity Life Insurance Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri was favorably examined (As 
sociation) by the Insurance Departments of Iowa, 
Kansas and Missouri as of December 31, 1948 covering 
the operations of the company since December 31, 1945, 
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the date of previous examination. The report of the 
examiners was essentially similiar to that appearing 
in Best's 1949 Life Reports, except that through 
various increases and decreases surplus was increased 


$22,827 from $769,397 to $792,224. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Purchases Housing Development 


The New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Mass. announces that it has expanded its ac- 
tivities in investment housing by the purchase of Baldwin 
Hills Village, a model housing development located 
just within the southwest limits of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. The price for the entire Village, complete, was 
approximately $41 millions, which is scarcely more 
than one-half of the estimated cost of reproduction on 
today’s market. 

This property consists of 627 apartments in 94 build- 
ings on 76 acres of land and has been acclaimed for 
the effective simplicity and spaciousness of its design 
both inside and out. 

“Baldwin Hills Village in Los Angeles .. . has na- 
tional significance and is worth careful evaluation,” said 
internationally known housing expert Catherine Bauer. 

“One of the handful of projects that stands out as 
a fundamental advance in both planning and architecture 
is Baldwin Hills Village in Los Angeles,” says the 
distinguished city-planner Lewis Mumford. ‘‘Here every 
part of the design speaks the same robust vernacular : 
simple, direct, intelligible. I know no other recent 
community that lends itself so fully to strict scrutiny, 
simply because every aspect of its physical develop- 
ment has been thought through.” 

New England Mutual, which is now constructing on 
Memorial Drive, Cambridge, primarily for M.I.T. 
faculty, a large apartment house of unique design, has 
thus jumped clear across the continent for its second 
investment in this field. Interestingly enough, it was 
in 1849, just 100 years ago, that the company issued 
its first policy on the life of a Californian, Gregory Yale 
of San Francisco. Today, the company has more than 
$200 millions of insurance in force on the lives of resi- 
dents of the Golden State. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Sales Promotion Division 


The creation of a Sales Promotion Division under 
the direction of Assistant Vice President Walter Weis- 
singer has been announced by Vice President Dudley 
Dowell of the New York Life Insurance Company. 

In addition to his new duties, Mr. Weissinger will 
continue to serve as an Agency Department’s liaison 
i a variety of relationships with the field, including the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Fifty-Fifth Year 
of Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance 
Company has paid $163,000,- 
000 to Policyowners§ and 
Beneficiaries since organiza- 
tion September 5, 1894... 
The Company also holds over 
$71,000,000 in Assets for their 
benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and _ Insiur- 
ance in force is over $208,- 
000,000 ... The State Life 
offers General Agency Op- 
portunities—with liberal con- 
tract, and up-to-date training 
and service _facilities—for 
those qualified. 
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THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Murtuat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 














VACATION 
in 
TENNESSEE 


We'd like to extend to the life insurance 
fraternity a cordial invitation to enjoy a 
vacation this summer in Tennessee. 


No matter what your interest, it is here. 
Some of the finest fishing in the United 
States, . . scenic beauty that is unsurpassed. 
. . . good highways to bring you here and 
Tennessee country ham to make you want to 
stay, . . to name only a few of the state's 
many attractions. 


And if you do come, by all means drop in 
to see us. 








The NATIONAL LIFE AND 








ACCIDENT Ivzsurance Co., Inc. 
SA 


we 








HOME OFFICE, Masional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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FOR SALE 











A piece of paper—yielding a return comparable 
to any conservative investment and at the same 
time guaranteeing an estate. 


Cash value—the net results of a lifetime of 
work and thrift, in some instances payable in 
advance. 


Peace of mind—coming with the knowledge of 
adequate insurance protection. 


Sounds like ‘blue sky’ philandering doesn’t it! 
However this piece of paper, is covered, dollar by 
dollar, by actual A-1l securities. A life insurance 
company acts as trustee and, through perpetual 
management, the results are guaranteed. The Life 
Underwriter, alone, can sell the investment which 
yields peace of mind. Interested? You will find 
it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Cempeny™ 
FRANKFORT — INDIANA 
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NEW YORK LIFE—Continued 


Agent’s Advisory Council. Andrew H. Thomson. 
formerly Director of Management Training, becomes 
Director of Sales Promotion and will have general re- 
sponsibility for all the Company’s sales promotional 
material, sales literature and sales publications. Con- 
siderable expansion of this division is contemplated. 

In addition to these two appointments, Mr. Dowell 
has assigned Assistant Vice President Raymond C. 
Johnson specific responsibility for a number of phases 
of Agency administration. To assist Mr. Johnson in 
Field Agency supervision, two Assistant Superintend- 
ents of Agencies, Richard P. Koehn and Paul A, 
Norton, have been assigned to the Home Office from 
their former Texas positions in Dallas and Houston 
respectively. 

In addition to these field assignments, Mr. Koehn 
will work on the Company’s expanded plans for college 
recruiting and Mr. Norton will take over general super- 
vision of the Home Office schools for newly appointed 
Assistant Managers. 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL 


Examined 


The North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Durham, North Carolina, was examined by the Insur- 
ance Departments of North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Virginia as of December 31, 1947 covering the opera- 
tions of the company since December 31, 1944. As a 
result of the examination assets were increased $27,917 
from $19,902,805 to $19,930,722 and surplus was de- 
creased $24,627 from $1,013,975 to $989,348. 


OCCIDENTAL OF CALIF. 
Stannard V. P. 


William B. Stannard was elected a vice president of 
Occidental Life Insurance Company of Los Angeles, 
California by the board of directors at its meeting 
June 15. 

The elevation of Mr. Stannard to Occidental’s official 
family recognizes his service to the company as Division 
Manager supervising its ordinary agencies on the 
Pacific Coast, in the Rocky Mountain area and in the 
South and Southwest. As vice president, he will as- 
sume broader duties and responsibilities in Occidental’s 
Agency Department which is headed by Senior Vice 
President V. H. Jenkins. 

Mr. Stannard brings to his new post 30 years of 
life insurance background which include first hand 
experience in every phase of the agency picture. From 
1921 to 1927 he was a successful personal producer 
for New York Life in Bakersfield. In the following 
decade he broadened his experience in Los Angeles as 
a broker and in managerial posts with Aetna, Pruden- 
tial and Connecticut General. He joined Occidental’s 
Agency Department in 1937 as Agency Assistant. 
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RESERVE LIFE 
Gilbert Agency V. P. 


Sam J. Gilbert has been made Vice President and 
Director of Life Agencies of Reserve Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas. Mr. Gilbert has been oper- 
ating his own agency in Minneapolis, and has formerly 
been connected with a well-known life company as a 
regional supervisor. He has also had extensive ex- 
perience as a home office executive and as a personal 
producer of life business. 

Reserve life has recently published a new rate book 
and now offers many life and annuity policies. The 
new policies are on C. S. O. plans, using 24% and 3 
per cent reserves. 

The company has been engaged primarily in ac- 
cident and health and hospitalization insurance and 
has expanded its sales organization into thirty-two 
states. Current plans call for expansion of its life de- 
partment on the general agency system. 


SCRANTON LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Scranton Life Insurance Company, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, was favorably examined by the Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Department as of December 31, 1947 
covering the operations of the company since December 
31, 1944 the date of previous examination. The report 
of the examiners was similar to that appearing in 
Best's 1948 Life Reports. 


SECURITY MUTUAL 


Suggestion Awards Increased 


Substantially increased awards for suggestions from 
its employees has been announced by the Home Office 
of the Security Mutual Life Insurance Company, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

An employee may now receive 10% of the gross first 
year’s savings resulting from an adopted suggestion, 
plus a flat award ranging from $5 to $50. Previous 
top award was $25. 

Company Senior and Junior Officers are not eligible 
for awards under the suggestion system which is ad- 
ministered by the Company’s Junior Advisory Board. 
The Board is appointed by President Fred D. Russell. 

Current members of the Junior Board are Richard E. 
Gehr, Chairman; Edward M. Merrill, Secretary; Wil- 
liam Dingleberry, Jr.; Ford C. Handy; Gordon B. 
Hines; Franklin D. Scudder; and Hugh A. Wedge. 

At the same time the increased suggestion awards 
were made known, it was also announced that Company 
employees who maintain perfect attendance records 
would be entitled to a maximum of 4 “bonus” days 
each year. Two of these may be added to vacation, 
while the balance must be taken at other times. 
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Splendid Opportunity For 


LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMEN 


Establish your own successful business, a 
real life insurance career. This can be done 
by securing an Agency Contract with New 
World Life Insurance Company. 


The New World Life is strong, aggressive 
and growing. The Company’s policies are. 


1. To select men carefully. 

2. To pay adequate salaries, and 

3. In every manner hasten their personal 
success. 

Some openings are available in Wisconsin, 

Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 

Washington, Oregon and California. 


For Agency Reprcsentation, Write: 
BURT BABCOCK, Vice President and 


Superintendent of Agencies 


NEW WORLD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
New World Life Building 
Seattle 4, Washington 
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EVERYTHING a man owns 





WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 


s 


stems from his INCOME... 


Disability and Death destroy 
INCOME 


W N L Insures that INCOME 
thru a complete line of mod- 
ern Life and Disability Policies. | 


One of America’s most progressive 


Life, Health and Accident companies. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN | 
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I | 
WASHINGTON 


| is a 


Provident State! 











Washington can boast of many diversified assets. 
Mount Ranier in all of her majesty; a great seaport; 
the fertile “Inland Empire” lying east of the Cascades, 
and the generous and spectacular endowment of nature, 
all these contribute to the state’s prosperity. 


But there is much more than a surprisingly complete 
and well rounded state. The state’s greatest wealth is 
its people—friendly, alert, courageous and full of 
vision. 

Like the people in other “Provident States”—Oregon, 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota and Minnesota 
—they symbolize the warm friendly spirit of the 
Provident. 





Your inquiry about an association with a friendly 
Northwest company is invited. 


PROVIDENT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY | 


BISMARCK, | 
NORTH DAKOTA TT 























JOE DICKMAN 
Agency Vice-President 








More Sales— 


through 


EFFICIENT 
PROGRAMMING 


Here are the facts you 
need to map out a con- 
vincing __ policy-selling 
program for your pros- 
pects. 






SETTLEMENT OPTIONS shows all 
options since 1900 for the 60 largest com- 
panies operating in the United States, plus the 
answers to 148 questions of company practices 
and procedures in arranging settlements. 


The only book COMPLETE on the sub- 
ject of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 


























PRICES 
Se eee Net, $4.00 each 
aha Mi nasigsacéunessacneeul 10% disc., or 3.60 each 
De Cn been es o00beds6e6sesee 20% disc., or 3.20 each 
eee eeeeeesesesssesssessessseses 
§ TO: FLITCRAFT, INC., 75 FULTON ST.,N. ¥.C.7 § 
- Send Copies of Settlement Options right away. 8 
a 
: Name ’ 
a Company | 
s Street ; 
| , 
5 City Zone State ‘ 
Laeeweeeseeesnesesensecessoeeeceeeeeeeeu 
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SERVICE LIFE 


Wellenkamp Agency V. P. 


Donald J. Wellenkamp, in the business over 20 years 
and most recently Assistant Secretary of the Wash- 
ington National Insurance Company, has been named 
Agency Vice President of the Service Life Insurance 
Company of Omaha, Nebraska. In this capacity Mr, 
Wellenkamp will handle all phases of developing an 
agency program for this company, which previously has 
operated exclusively through the mails. To his new 
post the Agency Vice President brings a background 
of personal selling, selection and training of agents and 
sales promotion work. 

So far the company has been licensed in Illinois and 
Ohio. In due course, as circumstances permit, it ex- 
pects to expand in other states. 


STANDARD 


Retirement Annuity 


Effective immediately the Standard Insurance Co., 
Portland, Oregon is making available the Retirement 
Annuity which was withdrawn in 1942. The Ketire- 
ment Annuity is a contract providing a monthly income 
to begin at some future date (the Retirement Date). 
It is issued on the annual premium plan and the single 
premium plan. 

No insurance is involved, therefore no medical ex- 
amination or inspection is required. Optional retire- 
ment dates are provided and the following settlement 
options : 

Life Annuity 
Refund Annuity 
Joint and Survivor An- 


Interest Bearing Deposit 
Income for Fixed Period 
Life Income with 10, 15 


nuity or 20 Year Guaranteed 
Joint and Two-Thirds Fixed Income until Pro- 

Survivor Annuity ceeds with Interest are 
Cash Exhausted 


TRAVELERS 
Carter V. P. 


Following the meeting of the board of directors of 
The Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn., 
President J. W. Randall announced the appointment 
of Perry T. Carter as vice president in charge of the 
life, accident and group agency department succeeding 
Thomas W. Cole, who in July announced his retire- 
ment after 25 years of service. Mr. Carter has been 
with the sales organization of The Travelers since 1925. 

His first work was with The Travelers as a field as- 
sistant, life, accident and group lines, in the Charlotte, 
North Carolina branch office. He was quickly promoted 
to assistant manager of that office and then transferre« 
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to the important Chicago office with the same title. In 
1931 he was put in charge of group production in that 
ofice with the title of district group supervisor and 
in 1936 promoted to regional group supervisor with an 
enlarged territory. In 1938 he was moved to the com- 
pany’s office at 55 John Street, New York, with the 
same title and came to the home office in 1946 as as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies in charge of group 
sales. He was promoted to superintendent of agencies 
in 1947. 

William N. Seery has been named a Superintendent 
of Agencies with supervision over the group lines suc- 
ceeding Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Seery has been a Superintendent of Group Sales 
since January of this year. He joined Travelers in 
July 1926 following his graduation from the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsylvania. He became 
a member of the Group Service Division at the Home 
Office and was later assigned to Detroit, Michigan. 
In February 1928, he was appointed head of the Field 
Service Division at Columbus, Ohio and subsequently 
served in similar capacities in Philadelphia and New 
York City. 

In April 1936, he transferred to the Agency Depart- 
ment and was appointed Group Assistant at the New- 
ark Branch Office. He was named Group Supervisor 
there in February 1938 and in November of that same 
year moved in the same capacity to the 55 John Street 
Branch Office in New York City. 

In June 1944, he became a General Agent, Life, 
Accident and Group lines, for the Travelers and his 
general agency career was notable for outstanding group 
insurance production. 


UNITED BENEFIT LIFE 


Cleary President 


George J. Cleary has been named President of the 
United Benefit Life Insurance Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska, succeeding Dr. C. C. Criss who becomes 
Chairman of the Board. Mr. Cleary began his insur- 
ance career with the Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Association in 1920. In 1936 he was elected Vice 
President and a member of the board of directors in 
which capacity he continued until his recent promotion 
to President of the United Benefit. 

At the same time Miles Scheaffer was made V. P. 


UNITED L. & A. 
Passes $100,000,000 


John V. Hanna, President of United Life & Accident 
Insurance Company of Concord, New Hampshire, has 
announced that the Company now has in force over 
$100,000,000 worth of life insurance. The rapid growth 
of the company in recent years (1946, 7 and 8) has 
resulted in the accomplishment of this goal. 










2s 
The 
COMMONWEALTH 


Commentary 


Partnership Agreement 


“Mr. Prospect, imagine that you and I are business 
partners, and that I have insisted on the agreement 
that if you should die, my income would continue 
unchanged, but that if I should die, your income 
would be reduced by 80%, 85%, or 90%. 


“Would you like that agreement, Mr. Prospect? 


“Well, until a man has adequate life insurance, 
that is exactly the agreement he is asking his wife 
to sign. In fact, sir, that is the agreement you now 
have with your wife, because if she should die, 
your income wouldn't stop, but if you should die, 
her income would drop to a fraction of her present 
income. 


“Mr. Prospect, you would be unwilling to sign an 
agreement such as I have described. Wouldn't it 
be a good idea to add to your life insurance hold- 
ings this policy, so that you won't be asking your 
wife to carry on a partnership agreement that you, 
yourself, would be unwilling to sign?” 


Insurance in Force—June 30, 1949—$4]14,912,071 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE © MORTON BOYD, President 
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4 NON CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT 


PARTICIPATING 


1» LIFE INSURANCE’ 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


' SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS © 
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LM CLAIMS 


“Biggest”... ‘best’... smallest’... “least”... 
superlatives and qualifying words may distort 

the over-all viewpoint ... throwing the composite 
picture out of focus. 

Complete appraisal of any life insurance 
institution requires the evaluation of many factors. 
The company’s history, objectives, financial 
position, policy provisions... these and other 
bosic points must be considered. 


IITA 3 





An analysis of Fidelity will indicate a 
well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
Kendall Dies 


Curtis Patterson Kendall, executive vice-president 
of the Washington National 
Evanston, Illinois, passed away July 4, 1949. He was 
born in Louisville, Kentucky on July 25, 1898, where 
his father, Harry R. Kendall, had been manager for 
Prudential Insurance Company for more than 20 years. 

Mr. Kendall served in the infantry during World 
War I, and upon his return to civilian life entered the 
Washington National Insurance Company, the company 
his father, Harry R. Kendall, Chairman of the Board, 
and uncle, George R. Kendall, President, had founded 
in 1911. 


WEST COAST LIFE 


Thompson Agency V. P. 


The resignation of Seth B. Thompson as Oregon 
Insurance Commissioner and his appointment as Agency 
Vice President of the West Coast Life Insurance Com- 
pany of San Francisco was made at the Annual Meeting 
of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners 
at Seattle, Washington in late June. 
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President Stewart stated that Thompson’s appoint- 
ment as Agency Vice President brings to the pro- 
duction activities of the West Coast Life Insurance 
Company the benefit of Thompson’s wide experience 
in all branches of life insurance field work which in- 
cluded writing business in the West Coast Life Insur- 
ance Company during Thompson’s early activity in the 
life insurance business in San Francisco. 

After four years in undergraduate law study at 
Stanford University, Thompson joined the agency of 
the Union Central Life Insurance Company at San 
Francisco where he continued until 1923 when he was 
chosen General Agent in the State of Oregon for the 
Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia. He left that Com- 
pany to become Insurance Commissioner for Oregon, 
March 1, 1940 and during the subsequent nine years 
has served in that capacity at the pleasure of four 
successive governors. Thompson has served as Presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, President of the Portland Life Underwriters’ 
Association and President of the Portland Life Man- 
agers’ Association. 

For the term 1947 and 1948 Thompson was Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners following continuous service for several years 
on the Executive Committee of the Commissioners and 
on the Committee having dual functions with Federal 
Legislation problems and with rates and rating organiza- 
tions regulating laws. 


Revised Dividends 


Kffective July 1, 1949 the scale of dividends on 
policies issued prior to January 1, 1948 on the American 
Experience 3° and 314% basis has been revised. As 
a consequence of the modified contribution factors the 
dividend scale on the 3% contracts will be increased in 
the aggregate approximately 2% while the 342% scale 
will be reduced by approximately 14%, with a resultant 
overall reduction of approximately 5%. The aggregate 
dividend distribution for the next calendar year, how- 
ever, will be in excess of that for the past year. The 
following table shows the effect upon the dividend 
scale for some of the American Experience policies: 


Issue Age 35 


3% Contracts 

















Endowment 85 20 P. L. 20 End. 
Year Old New Old New Old New 
2 $3.35 $3.53 $3.49 $3.69 $3.53 $3.75 
3 3.42 3.57 3.61 3.75 3.72 3 84 
4 3.49 3.60 3.73 3.81 3.91 3.93 
5 3.56 3.63 3.86 3.88 4.10 403 
10 3.95 3.23 4.55 4.23 5.20 4.58 
15 4.39 4.05 5.36 4.63 6.51 5.74 
20 4.86 4.29 6.33 5.11 8.11 6.04 
Totals $77.15 $73.85 $90.77 2.41 $106.02 $90.06 
3'4% Contracts 
2 $4.38 $4.56 $4.69 $4.90 $4.07 $4.28 
3 4.38 4.53 469 4.85 4.07 4.19 
4 4.38 4.50 4.69 479 4.07 4.10 
5 4.38 4.47 4.69 4.73 4.07 4.01 
10 4.38 4.28 4.69 442 4.07 3.48 
15 4.38 4.07 4.69 4.04 4.07 2.8? 
20 4.38 3.85 4.69 3.58 4.07 2.00 
Totals $87.60 $80.34 $93.80 $81.89 $81.40 $62.23 
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Now You Cn 
CUT MICROFILMING COST... 
INCREASE MICROFILMING EFFICIENCY 


pone 





BURROUGHS HAS (7/ , 


A new, perfected Recorder that photographs more documents 
on one roll of microfilm —cuts film costs, cuts processing costs, 


yy =_——_ cuts filing space! Further economy is assured through one-time 





Precision-built microfilm equipment, devel- 
oped and manufactured by Bell & Howell, 


is distributed and serviced exclusively by 
Burroughs. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 


purchase rather than continuous rental. 


BURROUGHS HAS (7/ 


New developments in automatic feed and other operating fea- 
tures that make microfilming far faster, far simpler. Burroughs 
microfilming is so easy that one girl can operate two Recorders. 


BURROUGHS HAS (T/ 


New flexibility that makes microfilming a more useful, more 
versatile business tool. Burroughs can meet your specific micro- 
filming needs with modern precision-built microfilm equipment. 


You owe it to yourself to find out how much more time, money 
and effort you can save with Burroughs microfilm equipment. 
Call your nearest Burroughs office, or write — 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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Dear Mr. Fergason: 

Our office works five and one-half 
days per week. Our office hours are 
from 9:00 A.M. to 12:00 Noon and 
from 1:00 P.M. to 5:15 P.M. daily, 
and 9:00 A.M. to 12:00 Noon on 
Saturday—a total of 39'%4 hours per 
week. Several of our employees have 
registered complaints about these 
hours and they tell us that the trend 
is toward a shorter work week, say 
35 hours per weer. They also com- 
plain about the 5:15 closing time. 
We have had a-morale problem 
which we are trying to correct. 
Would you comment upon this phase 
of our problem and advise what to 
do? Thank you. 

H.H. (Chicago) 


Dear H.H.: 
| will be glad to comment upon 
your problem but I cannot advise 
you on the solution of your problem 
without additional facts. Probably 
there are other factors which have 
had their effect upon the morale of 
your employees. Your question 
poses a nice problem in economics 
and raises a point concerning prac- 
tice. In my opinion, the trend is and 
has been (interrupted during the 
War II period) for a long time to- 
ward the five day week. This may 
or may not mean shorter total hours 
worked but it does mean fewer days 
worked. There is a difference. The 
basis for the shorter work week in 
terms of days is that employees 
properly supervised can do in five 
days what they have been doing in 
5% days provided they benefit by 
the extra time off (namely Satur- 
day morning). It costs the em- 
ployees money to come to work on 
Saturday—transportation, lunch, ete. 
-and when they do not have to 
work they really increase their ef- 
lective net earnings. Banks offer an 
example of the trend toward the five 
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day work week for white collar and 
professional personnel. 

The economic problem is one of 
productivity of the employees. If 
the employees do not increase their 
productivity, any reduction in hours 
is an increase in expense. Business 
cannot continue to absorb increased 
costs, and it appears foolish to think 
that increased costs, not compensated 
for by increased productivity, can be 
passed on to the public in the form 
of higher rates and higher prices. 
Competition is either forcing com- 
panies to reduce costs or to go out 
of business. 

Many companies have adopted the 
five day week and the 37% hour 
work period. Deduct from this a 15 
minute morning and afternoon rest 
period, hereinafter referred to as the 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is the eighth of a series of monthly 
comments concerning office problems. The 
items covered in this column have been 
selected because of their interest to our 
readers. If you have a question or a com- 
ment concerning office problems, Mr. Ferga- 
son will be glad to hear from you. Your 
name and your company will not be divulged 
if your letter is answered in this column. 
Obviously the opinions expressed are those 
of Mr. Fergason and not of the editorial staff. 





GUY FERGASON 





“coffee hour,” and this leaves a 35 
hour week for productive effort. 
These companies have improved 
their calibre of supervision, raised 
their sights on productive standards 
and put it up squarely to the em- 
ployees to produce or work longer 
hours (up to 40 hours per week). 
Many times the so-called speed-up 
is nothing more than converting idle 
hours into productive hours in terms 
of total production. It isn’t so much 
a question of hours or rates, but of 
production and human relations. 


Mr. Fergason: 

Are the various companies as in- 
terested in training now as they were 
during the War II period? 

F.B.S. (Evanston, Illinots) 


Dear F.B.S.: 

“No.” There is the answer to 
your question. Obviously you 
wanted me to elaborate so I will 
explain. As personnel becomes more 
readily available, more highly trained 
personnel can be obtained. The 
necessity for training at the em- 
ployee level is reduced. This refers 
to techniques. The necessity for 
training at the employee level in re- 
lation to attitudes is still present. 
Some companies call it indoctrina- 
tion. I like to call that kind of train- 
ing introductory training—here we 
introduce the employee to the com- 
pany, the job, the rules and regula- 
tions, the opportunities, and the 
whole working condition picture. 
Many dissatisfied employees result 
from the lack of integration of the 
new employee. Some employees ad- 
just to job conditions faster than 
others. 

I wish it were possible to convince 
all employers that supervisory train- 
ing is the best investment that they 
can make. This is training in how 

(Continued on the next page] 
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Here are the ways to SAVE 
in record-keeping papers: 





1. Eliminate waste caused by paper that 
is roughened, torn or spoiled by eras- 
ing. Avoid costly re-writing of records. 
Parsons Mechano Form ledger and 
index-bristol are made with fine, tough, 
new cotton fibers to withstand erasure. 

2. Eliminate dog-eared corners on fre- 
quently used cards or sheets. Why 
waste time fumbling, and finally re- 
writing the record? Parsons Mechano 
Form paper and cards are tough. The 
card stock is solid, not sheets pasted 
together. 

3. Eliminate smudging of entries and ink 
spreading on paper fibers. Parsons 
Mechano Form is chemically and phy- 
sically built to prevent this annoyance, 
and the waste of inaccuracy. 

4. Make your records more useful by hav- 
ing each kind of record on a different 
color stock. Parsons Mechano Form is 
available in white and six colors. They 
are available in a variety of weights and 
thicknesses so that matching records 
can be kept on cards and paper, provid- 
ing an automatic signal indicating the 
kind of record. 

Ask your printer or lithographer for Parsons 
Mechano Form when you buy record-keeping 
forms. Or send for the free booklet, “How to 
Make Your Records Legible and Lasting.” 
© prc 1949 
en SS a 


Parsons PAPER COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 84 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS < 


Please send me, free and without cost or obliga- 
tion, your booklet “‘How to Make Your Records 
Legible and Lasting.” 
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Around the Office—Continued 


to handle human relations problems 
—how to supervise—how to increase 
productivity. In my opinion, human 
relations in business is the common 
denominator which influences the 
effectiveness of our many industrial 
activities. 


[ recommend | that 
training sessions be held once each 
week for six to eight weeks. They 
should be held immediately at the 
close of the business day and should 
not last longer than one and one- 
half hours. They should be discus- 
sion sessions. During the sessions 
the participants should be given writ- 
ten outlines of each session. These 
outlines become in effect a ‘“Super- 
visors Training Manual.” Training 
charts are used in the conduct of 
these meetings and the meetings are 
held on the premises of the client 
so that the participating employees 
are not inconvenienced. 


supervisory 


Dear Mr. Fergason: 

Our office has considerable over- 
time. What can be done to elimt- 
nate it? 

R.R.P. (St. Louis) 


Dear R.R.P.: 

How long is a string? It depends 
on the string. What can be done 
about overtime depends upon sys- 
tem, supervision, working condi- 
tions, equipment, rate of pay, and 
several more things. 


I can give you one general sug- 
gestion, however. Do not staff your 
company with employees (potential 
man hours) in order to meet your 
highest demand for production. 
Staff your organization to meet nor- 
mal work schedule and send your 
overload out to a professional agency 
and let them carry your overload. 
In this way you will have less idle 
time, no overtime and in the long 
run you will have less cost. 


Let us assume a work month of 
173 hours (40 hours per week for 
4% weeks). Let us also assume that 
10 hours are given in rest periods, 
leaving 163 potential man-hours for 
productive effort—this is spread 
equally throughout the month. If 
the demand for man-hours is 654 
hours falling between the 10th and 
25th of the month, it would be neces- 
sary to hire 8 persons in order to 


provide 654 hours of labor during the 
rush period. Obviously there would 
be considerable idle time and fill-in 
work when the rush is over. If the 
office had been staffed with 4 regular 
employees—the overload when it de- 
veloped could be farmed out and 
paid for on an hourly basis as the 
hours are furnished by an agency. 
When overloads develop you have 
only 2 or 3 choices—extra’ help, 
overtime, or use of:an outside pro- 
fessional agency. In my opinion, the 
last is the least costly. 





Your entire office operation should 
be surveyed in order to eliminate 
unnecessary operations. Your em- 
ployees should be surveyed and in- 
efficiency eliminated. 


Dear Mr. Fergason: 

To what extent would you carry 
out the advice usually given by man- 
agement experts that employees 
should be kept informed? During 
negotiations with a labor union, for 
example, would you keep the em- 
ployees (union as well as non-union) 
informed as to the progress of the 
negotiations? What are the employ- 
ers’ privileges in this connection? 
What are their legal responsibilities? 
Thank you. 

G.W.C. (Newark, New Jersey) 


Dear G.W.C.: 

You certainly have selected some 
interesting questions. Permit me to 
answer your questions as best I can 
in the order you have asked them. 


First—there are few limitations to 
be placed upon the fundamental of 
human relations that dictates that 
the employees should be embraced in 
the processes of furnishing informa- 
tion to the employees. If employees 
are to be given a place in the com- 
pany’s plans and elevated above the 
servant status, they should be kept 
informed as to business conditions. 
Business faces a condition of shrink- 
ing profits—why not give the em- 
ployees some facts, particularly it 
you expect them to assist you in re- 
ducing costs, in increasing produc- 
tion and in improving customer serv- 
ices. I just cannot give you details 
in a general suggestion such as this. 
Let it suffice to say that there are 
innumerable areas in which informa- 
tion can and should be passed on to 
the employees in “bulletins” and 
“management letters.” 
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Second—yes, I would keep all em- 
ployees informed as to the progress 
ef union contract negotiations. | 
would issue “reports” from time to 
time. I would outline the points of 
controversy and I would factually 
state managements’ position. 





Third—employers are permitted 
to state their opinions as long as they 
do not use intimidating or coercive 
statements. Employers now have 
the right of free speech and expres- 
sion of opinion. Most managements 
are either reluctant or afraid to use 
this privilege, fearful that their state- 
ments may be misquoted, misunder- 
stood or misinterpreted. Their 
silence often produces adverse con- 
ditions, particularly if the other par- 
ties to the negotiation have no 
reluctance to voice their views and 
attitudes. A fair and honest ap- 
proach to this problem is best—a 
bolder approach is indicated. 


Fourth—the employers’ legal re- 
sponsibilities have been stated in the 
paragraph answering your third 
question. In my opinion, it would 
be unfortunate if the Taft-Hartley 
Act were amended in such a way as 

limit or reduce the employers’ 
right of expression. The employer 
has the obligation to factually report 
his views. By law he cannot threaten, 
coerce, intimidate or influence by 
promises—he can, however, explain 
his viewpoints, opinions and _atti- 
tudes. 


Dear Mr. Fergason: 


In developing our new office space, 
about how much space should be al- 
located to each employee in comput- 
ing our total over-all requirements? 


Can you offer any other suggestions 


or advice? Can you recommend a 


reference on office arrangement? 


Dr. F.K. (Chicago) 


Dear Doctor: 


| want to answer your questions at 
full length and I shall do so in this 
column in the September issue. 
However, briefly, you should use 60 
square feet per employee in comput- 
ing your over-all requirements in- 
cluding normal file space, aisle space 
and other non-productive space al- 
locations. If you will be so kind as 
to refer to this colunin next month 
I will be happy to answer more fully 
your other questions. 


BETTER RECORDS? Cy 


Rising is Right: 
‘Here’s Why— 






Rising No. 1 Index won't dog-ear or 
split under the punishment of time 
and constant usage. It takes an ex- 
cellent impression. It’s easy to han- 
dle. Your printer will advise that 
the index to buy is undoubtedly— 


VY 100% rag 
V White and four colors 
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Rising No. 1 Index 


V 5 weights - 
V 2 sizes | 
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WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW...GO TO AN EXPERT! 


(Caen 


ASK YOUR PRINTER. 


Rising Paper Company. Housatonic, Mass 


CENTRALIZED PLANNING 


HE wisdom of a centralized 

planning section even in a small 
insurance company was urged by 
G. C. Boddiger, administrative co- 
ordinator of Continental Assurance 
Co. in a recent address before the 
Life Office Management Ass'n. 

Quoting W. H. _ Leffingwell, 
famous expert on office management, 
Mr. Boddiger declared that any cler- 
ical organization of 75 or more 
people can profitably utilize the full 
time of a qualified staff planning 
man. Customarily, Mr. Boddiger 
said, this man reports to the top 
executive and works as his special 
staff, whether it is a part or full time 
function of one person or of many 
persons. 

: A centralized organizational loca- 
tion,’ Mr. Boddiger said, ‘frees the 
planning man of any taint of favor- 
itism to any particular department 
and also acquaints him with the 
foremost problems of the organiza- 
tion without regard to their com- 
plexity of departmental location. 
The overall company viewpoint 1s 
taken in the approach to all prob- 


Pe) ising Fapers 


. HE KNOWS PAPER! 





lems. Another advantage which may 
not be readily apparent is the implied 
authority which a central planning 
man has when he enters a depart- 
ment. The mere fact that everyone 
knows he is the representative of the 
top executive is often sufficient to 
gain cooperation.” 

In defining the scope of centralized 
planning, Mr. Boddiger listed many 
different fields including analysis of 
procedures and systems, study of 
office layout, maintenance of opera- 
tion audits, planning of organization 
and planning of positions within the 
organization, the setting up of 
standards, the study of forms and 
equipment, supervision of training, 
the preparation of manuals, the mak- 
ing of report analyses and the plan- 


ning of record destruction. 


“Profitable investment policy is 
one of the backbones of successful 
insurance operation,” Mr. Boddiger 
declared, “‘yet one of the lucrative 
fields is often ignored. Savings in 
operating expenditures can be as 
profitable as earnings on security in- 
vestments; an investment of $5,000 
a year in a planning department can 
easily save its cost and add profits 
besides.” 














LITERATURE RACK 


HESE literature racks are manufac- 

tured by Edins Service Specialties in 
six standard sizes to accommodate pro- 
motional material up to 4 x 9 inches in 
size. Special sizes are made to order. 
Designed to be hung on a wall, they are 
constructed of a hardboard base with 
light-weight partitions and transparent 
Plexiglas facings. Available in buff, 
French blue, peach, beige, lilac gray or 
pastel green. 
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HORIZONTAL ROTARY FILE 


HE new Cardineer rotary file designed 

by Diebold, Inc., is unusual in that it 
revolves in a horizontal, rather than a 
vertical, plane. Of all-steel construction, 
it will accommodate up to 2,700 records 
in sizes up to 8 x 8 or 9 x 5% inches. 
Records are housed on three removable 
trays and may be added or removed with 
no adjustment in one motion at any place 
in the file. When off the rotor, the trays 
are self-supporting. A wide-open “V” 
working space makes it easy to post to 
the records in their normal position on 
the rotor. 





SUGGESTION BOX 


F YOU have a suggestion system or are 

planning to establish one, you naturally 
need one or more suggestion boxes. This 
attractive one manufactured by Charles 
Magid’s Sons is constructed of heavy sheet 
iron finished in attractive grey wrinkled 
finish. (Other colors available on re- 
quest.) Dimensions are 30” high by 151,” 
wide by 34,” deep. Frame provided for 
individual company bulletins. Lock is 
optional equipment. 





STAMP DISPENSER 


HIS attractive colonial-style paper. 

weight assures that stamps will be 
handy when needed. Finish is of either 
highly polished brass or silver plate. Coils 
of stamps may be purchased in any of a 
number of denominations at any post 
ofhce. The saucer-shaped top holds paper 
clips, pins, etc. On the bottom is a soft 
green felt pad to protect desk surfaces. 
Designed by Northmore’s Home Prod. 


ucts. 





PUSH-BUTTON FILING 


ALLED Robot-Kardex, an_ electri- 
cally operated unit developed by 
Remington Rand selects the desired 


record instantly and delivers it on a firm 
writing surface at desk-height. The unit 
holds 4,020 sets of visible records in 60 
trays or slides and has a desk-top ex- 
tension at which a clerk sits. At the tap 
of a key, the slide that has been in use 
returns automatically into the cabinet and 
the new slide chosen appears, positioned 
mechanically at the right level for quick 
reference or posting. Slides may be easily 
removed if needed elsewhere. Dimensions 
are 25-5," wide by 63” high by 53—'4” 


deep including the desk extension. 





Best's Life News 
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PENSIONING YOUR EMPLOYEES 


F THE old saying that ““A°wise 

man knows a problem when he 

sees one” is true, then those of us 
spending any time in pension plan- 
ning must be wise men. Inherently, 
I know of no subject that offers so 
many problems as does the subject 
of pensions. Actually, however, the 
problems surrounding superannu- 
ated employees are more acute for 
companies without pension plans 
than for those companies who have 
taken the bit in their teeth and gone 
through the job of creating a prop- 
erly funded pension program. 

Without regard to the social ob- 
ligations involved we all must ulti- 
mately face the fact that sooner or 
later every employee reaches the age 
of superannuation. At this point the 
effects of age offset all of his pro- 
heiencies and aptitudes. Since the 
success of any business is the result 
of human efforts, the efficiency of 
the whole organization is dependent 
upon the efficiency of each individual 
employee. 


The Basic Objective 


Basically, the objective of all pen- 
sion planning is to provide for the 
orderly retirement of superannuated 
employees through the medium of 
deferred compensation. This means 
segregating the necessary amounts to 
cover the cost of future pensions 
and putting these amounts aside dur- 
ing the years in which the employ- 
ees are rendering productive service. 

Pension planning is complex. 
Nevertheless, like many complex 
business problems it can be reduced 
to simple terms. Different than most 
operating or financial problem .uat 
a business encounters in its day to 
day and year to year experience, 
pension planning is exclusively for 
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H. K. KRAMER 


Assistant Vice President 
The Borden Company 


the long-range outlook. This long- 
range effect of pension planning has 
probably contributed more to the 
intricacy of the problem than any 
other feature. It most certainly has 
complicated the tax aspects, and to 
some extent the actual program- 
ing itself, but it need not have re- 
sulted in all of the potential buga- 
boos that have been introduced from 
time to time in the handling of this 
subject. 


No Perfect Plan 


Of one thing I am certain—there 
is no perfect pension plan. On the 
other hand, the establishment of a 
sound retirement plan is the only 
way I know of to provide the funds 
to meet this future burden and obtain 
the efficiency management requires. 

In recent months there has been 
much misunderstanding about the 
difference between a pension plan 
and a profit sharing plan. When we 
talk about a pension plan we have 
to think in terms of the Treasury 
Regulations. Here it is defined as 
—‘‘a plan established and maintained 
by an employer primarily to provide 
systematically for the payment of 
definite determinable benefits to his 
employees for a period of years, usu- 
ally for life, after retirement.” 

As to a profit sharing plan the 
regulations define this as—‘a plan 
established and maintained by an em- 
ployer to provide for the participa- 
tion in his profits, by his employees 
or their beneficiaries, based on a 
definite predetermined formula for 
determining the profits to be shared, 


and a definite predetermined formula 
for distributing the funds accumu- 
lated under the plan after a fixed 
number of years, the attainment of 
a stated age, or upon the prior oc- 
currence of some event, such as ill- 
ness, disability, retirement, death or 
severance of employment.” 


During Lean Years 


I would like to emphasize the dif- 
ference between these two plans. The 
pension plan provides “definite de- 
terminable benefits’ whereas the 
profit sharing plan makes no such 
provision. In the pension plan it is 
necessary for the employer to make 
such regular contributions as are re- 
quired to purchase the benefits on 
an actuarially sound basis. These 
payments must be made during the 
employer's years of low earnings as 
well as the years of boom profits. It 
does, however, provide a retirement 
benefit upon which the employee can 
count and which is designed to en- 
able him to retire from active serv- 
ice. 

On the other hand, the profit shar- 
ing plan only distributes funds when 
there are profits to distribute. This, 
from the company’s point of view, 
may seem safer than a pension plan. 
If, however, the purpose of the plan- 
ning is to provide old-age income 
and maintain the efficiency of an or- 
ganization, it may well prove un- 
satisfactory from that point of view. 


Prior Service 


One other fundamental difference 
in a pension plan and a profit shar- 
ing plan is the fact that in a pension 
plan it is possible to give the em- 
ployee credit for service prior to the 
adoption of the plan. This cannot 

(Continued on the next page) 
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If you use any of these—or many other— 
forms of printing, you can save money, save 
on inventory, save on revisions through the 


versatile offset process. But to secure re- 


sults comparable to printing—clean, clear, 
uniform, black copies, you must use master 
plates that assure such results. That's why 
you ought to know about 


paper 
MASTER PLATES | 


You can do so much—do it better—with 
Colitho Plates. Run them through all kinds 
of office machines, write or draw on them, 
erase on them. They're always ready—no 
waiting, no wasted paper. And the results— 
beautiful! 


Made in standard sizes, and flat packs for 
duplicating continuous systems forms. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE COLITHO 
PLATE and brochure explaining versatile 
offset duplicating. Tell us what make offset 
duplicator. you’re using. 
Or use the coupon below. 


COLUMBIA 
Ribbon & Carbon 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Main Office & Factory: 
Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 


oee ee @& @ @ @ @ & ase ac ataece 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Glen Cove, L. L, N. Y. 

Please send me at no obligation, brochure, 
samples and details of Colitho Paper Master 
Plates. 
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Pension Employees—Continued 


be accomplished under the profit 
sharing formula. Furthermore, 
under the pension plan, it is pos- 
sible to recover some or all of the 
funds set aside for an employee's re- 
tirement should he leave his’ com- 
pany’s employment before his re- 
tirement age. Funds placed into a 
profit sharing pool must in general 
be turned over to the employee when 
he leaves the employ of the company 
in accordance with Treasury Regula- 
tions. Because of this factor, the 
profit sharing dollar is not as effec- 
tive in producing retirement bene- 
fits as is the pension dollar. 

There possibly are situations 
where the profit sharing arrange- 
ment may be both practical and de- 
sirable. Nevertheless, in my humble 
opinion, I do not feel that a profit 
sharing plan alone can serve the 
purpose of a funded pension plan. 


Three Methods of Funding 


Assuming that what we are in- 
terested in is the establishment of 
a retirement plan, the next point to 
consider is what method of funding 
we shall use. Basically, there are 
three methods of funding a pension 
plan: 

1. Individual 

contracts. 

2. Group annuity contracts. 

3. Actuarially trusteed plans. 

Under the first method, each em- 
ployee’s benefit, projected to re- 
tirement age, is determined on the 
basis of his present salary, and 
level annual premium deferred re- 
tirement income policy is purchased 
which requires premium payments 
from the employee’s present age to 
his retirement age. The policy is 1s- 
sued with life insurance usually in 
the face amount of 100 times the 
amount of the monthly pension. 


deferred annuity 


Group Annuity Contracts 


This method of funding a pension 
program involves the issuance of 
a master group annuity contract to 
the employer to provide for the 
yearly purchase of annuity credits for 
each employee-member of the plan. 
Past service credits are usually taken 
care of separately under the same 
contract by amortizing the cost over 
ten or more years of purchase pay- 
ments. 


The actuarial trusteed method of 
funding.a pension plan might almost 
be termed the — self-administered 
method. Under this type of finance. 
ing, a trust fund is usually created 
and the facilities of a bank or trust 
company are used for its investment 
guidance. A qualified actuary spe- 
cialized in the actuarial administra- 
tion of pension plans 1s also required, 

The consulting actuary makes the 
valuations, tests the experience and 
determines the required annual con- 
tributions to the trust fund. The 
trustees invest the funds, review the 
investments and counsel with the 
company and the actuary as to future 
cash requirements. The actuary also 
is needed to prepare the information 
in connection with the corporation's 
annual tax return. 

In addition to the above methods 
of funding there are two other types 
of insured methods. One is known 
as the group permanent retirement 
income plan. This is a combination 
of the individual policy plan and 
group annuities. The group perma- 
nent principle retains the individual 
retirement income policy equities 
with life insurance, but adds some 
of the group principles ot group 
annuities. Instead of issuing a full 
and complete individual policy to 
each employee, a simplified version 
is used although not as brief as the 
usual group annuity certificate. In- 
dividual medical examinations are 
waived, except for policies involving 


large amounts of insurance, and 
some of the restrictions on the in- 


dividual policy plans are eliminated. 

The other method is a variation 
of the group annuity plan and 
is sometimes called the deposit 
administration plan. The principle 
here is to pay the estimated annual 
contribution to the insurance com- 
pany based upon annual valuations 
similar to the self-administered ac- 
tuarial trusteed method. The dif- 
ference here is that the amounts are 
paid to an insurance company which 
maintains a purchase payment fund 
with guaranteed interest. No indi- 
vidual records with respect to em- 
ployees are maintained by the insur- 
ance company. At retirement date 
an immediate annuity equal to the 
income to which the employee is 
entitled will be purchased from the 
fund. Group immediate annuity 
rates are used in determining the 
cost of such annuities. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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ving efficient office management. 
and It tells how to simplify paperwork and reduce agency 
> In- overhead with the Process-Flow technique for WorK 
ited. ANALYSIS . . . streamline ledger and collection work. 
ition See how you can have positive follow-up with the new 
and Automatic Collection Folder that signals due and overdue 
- premiums. 
oa Read about Kardex Combined Expirations and Line 
aa Record—fast finding . . . automatic date-checking . . . un- 
‘ons limited possibilities for analysis work and sales promotion. 
ac- Learn the details of Customers’ Classifile Folders which 
dif- save time and labor by bringing together in one place 
ee Dailies, Endorsements and Correspondence. 
11¢ 
und 
ndi- You'll find these and many other cost-saving tips—plus a detailed typical 
em- Procedure and Methods Analysis—in Management Controller #732. Ask 
bur our local representative to show you this remarkable study, or write on your 
late business letterhead to Systems Division, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
~ Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
th ‘ Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc. 
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1933 206 


the price of Royal, the 
Worlds No.| Typewriter, 
has risen only. oe 














1938 
$115.50 list 


1949 
$142.50 list 


For better, faster, more efficient work— 
Replace old typewriters 
now with new Royals 
...they’re a bargain! 





The 060 


RAY MAGIC KOVAL 


Made By the World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 





*Combined price index for metals, metal products, and building materials, U.S, Dept. of Labor 





Pension Employees—from page 72 


I wish I could lay down some ryle 
of thumb which would indicate the 
best method of funding a retirement 
program. There is no such rule 
despite the fact that insurance com- 
panies and others have set up their 
own rules under which they will 
write certain types of contracts. For 
example, group annuity contracts are 
generally not permitted unless they 
cover 50 or more employees. 

Advocates of the actuarial trusteed 
method might advocate the use of 
this method for 300 or more em.- 
ployees and in some instances even 
less. Obviously, for large employee 
groups, the individual annuity con- 
tract method is not particularly 
adaptable. In actual practice, we find 
that there is no single suitable 
method adaptable to all situations. 


INSURANCE PLAN 
LIBERALIZED 


HE National Fire Group com- 

panies have liberalized their life 
insurance plan for employees coun- 
trywide to meet present needs more 
fully, and to provide for more cov- 
erage in the earlier years of employ- 
ment. Premiums tor basic coverage 
are fully paid for by the companies, 
and maximum coverage is reached 
after two years of employment in- 
stead of ten years as under the old 
program. 

Further liberalization of the pro- 
tection given to employees under the 
new group life plan is provided 
through payment to the employee ot 
the insurance in monthly instalments 
should he become permanently, con- 
tinuously and wholly prevented tor 
life from engaging in any work. 

In addition to these revisions in 
protection paid for by the com- 
panies, eligible employees of the 
companies are being offered the op- 
portunity to sign up for additional 
amounts of life insurance for which 
they contribute part of the cost, the 
companies paying the balance. This 
employee-contributing plan was et- 
fective when over seventy-five per 
cent of the employees enrolled. 

Group life insurance for eligible 
employees has been provided by the 
National Fire Group for several 
years, but changed conditions and 
needs of employees have led the 
management to modernize and l1b- 
eralize the protection for its em- 
ployees and their families. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTOR 


amet CABINETS 
. Card File 

. Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 
Stencil 
Visible 
Wooden 


SWOSNOUARWH— 


FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 


















































22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
| 24. Postal Scales 
| 118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
’ 
To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 
* Please forward complete information 
ind prices on the items checked. 
No. . No. 
No. —s— | 
No. No. 
No. ¥ No. 
Other 
Firm Name 
Attention of 
Position 
Firm Address 
City 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


. Composing 

. Direct Copying 

. Duplicating 

. Micro-filming 

. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
. Typewriter, Electric 

. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


36. 
37. 


Addressing 
Checkwriting 
Dictating 
Intercommunication 
aa 

Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
105. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Ash Trays & Stands 
Bulletin Boards 
Cash Boxes 
Chair Cushions 
Currency Trays 
Desk Lamps 
Desk Pads 
Desk Trays 
Drawer Trays 
Moisteners 
Name Plates 
Pen & Ink Sets 
Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


PAPER 


119. 
120. 


121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 


. Air Conditioners 

. Bookcases 

. Cabinets 

. Chairs 

. Desks 

. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 

. Safes 

. Stools 

. Tables 

. Wardrobes 


Card Index 
Duplicator 


. Envelopes 


Letterhead 
Policy 
Ledger 
Thin (Copy) 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
yt obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
63. 
111. 


64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 
128. 
125. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Fire Protection 
Floor Maintenance 
(Non-Slip) 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
71. 


112. 


72. 


Business Forms 

Duplicating Supplies 

Erasers (Specialized) 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 

Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 


. Marking Devices 
. Paper Perforators 
. Pens 

. Pencils 

. Pencil Sharpeners 


. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


82. 
83. 
113. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


89. 


Cleaning Material 
Copyholders 
Eradicable Ribbon 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 
Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


116. 
103. 
117. 

97. 

98. 
104. 

99. 
126. 
114. 
100. 
107. 
101. 


102. 


Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Display Material 
Fire Extinguishers 
First Aid Kits 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 
Percentage Calculators 
Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Recording Door Lock 
Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 
Visual Policy Jackets 























THAT’S EASY — 


(Qo) He “hooked up” with 
the plan of liberal 
commissions and the 
generous production 


and persistency bonuses 
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NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE @© ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITAL 














LIFE TAXES 


Down 


HE 1948 tax bill paid by U.S. 
life insurance companies was 
$162,000,000, the Institute of Life 


Insurance reports. 


While the Federal income taxes 
paid have declined in recent years 
under the tax formula applying to 
life insurance, taxes paid to state 
and local taxing bodies, other than 
real estate taxes, have increased 
sharply. 


The state and local taxes paid 
by the life companies, other than 
real estate, last vear totaled $132,- 
000,000, up $12,000,000 from the 
previous year and about $50,000,- 
OOO greater than such payments in 
1940. That is a 60% increase since 
1940. These tax payments included 
premium taxes, license fees, security 
transter taxes and all imposts other 
than real estate taxes and Federal 
taxes. 


Trend Is Shown 


The real estate taxes, which have 
varied according to property hold- 
ings of the companies, were $19,- 
000,000 in 1948, compared with $17,- 
000,000 in the previous year and 
$49,000,000 in 1940. Last year’s 
rise reflected the increase of funds 
put into real estate as an investment, 
both housing and non-housing. The 
larger 1940 figure reflected the ex- 
tensive holdings of foreclosed real 
estate then on the books, but now 
largely disposed of. 


Tax Formula 


ederal income taxes, just un 
der $1,000,000 in 1940, are now 
levied under a formula set by the 
Treasury Department in accordance 
with the Internal Revenue Act of 
1942. These taxes rose to a peak 
of $34,000,000 in 1943 and 1944. 
Since then they have declined, as 
the margin of investment earnings 
above that needed for maintenance 
of policy reserves has narrowed, and 


in 1948 they came to $4,000,000. 


The 1948 tax bill of $162,000,000 
compares with $167,000,000 in 1947 
and $137,000,000 in 1940. 
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NEW YORK C.L.U. 


New Officers 


T THE annual meeting of the 

New York Chapter of the Amer- 
‘can Society of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters, the following slate of 
officers and members of the execu- 
tive committee were elected unan- 
jimously : 

Harold A. Loewenheim, C.L.U., 
active i management work with the 
Home Life Insurance Company of 
New York, was elected president. 
Mr. Loewenheim has been active in 
the New York Chapter affairs for 
many vears, having served as a mem- 
her of the Forum Committee for 5 
vears and this year as its chairman 
as well as on various Educational 
Committees. His chapter offices in- 
clude membership on the Executive 
Committee, and the position of Pub- 
lic Relations Vice-President and 
most recently Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

John H. Pitman, C.L.U., Field 
Underwriter associated with the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, who has been a member 
of the Executive Committee for sev- 
eral years and has also served as 
Chairman of the Luncheon Program 
Committee as well as on the Forum 
Committee was elected [Executive 
Vice-President. In this position it 1s 
traditional that he will be in charge 
of next year’s forum on Economic 
and Social Trends. 

Wheeler H. King, C.L.U., Gen- 
eral Agent of the New England Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, was 
elected to the post of Public Rela- 
tions Vice-President. Pasquale A. 
Quarto, C.L.U., Administrative As- 
sistant of the Life Underwriters 
Training Council will be the Educa- 
tional Vice-President for the coming 
year. He has worked actively in 
support of the C.L.U. movement, 
having served on almost every com- 
mittee of the New York Chapter and 
most recently has been Public Rela- 
tions Vice-President. Reelected to 
ofice are Mrs. Marion Morris, 
U.L.U., as secretary (of the United 
Benefit Life Insurance Company), 
who has been serving by appoint- 
ment to fill out the unexpired term 
of William J. W. Merritt, and Ver- 
non J. Johntry, C.L..U., Field Un- 
derwriter of the Guardian Life In- 
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surance Company, will continue to 
serve as Treasurer. 

The following members of the 
Chapter were elected to serve on 
the Executive Committee for the 
1949-1950 fiscal year. The Execu- 
tive Committee is the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Chapter. 





Archie Cadzow—Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 
Lawrence Lifshey—New York 


Life Insurance Company. 

John McNulty—Prudential In- 
surance Company. 

Murray Rudberg—Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

Gerald H. Young—State Mutual 
—as immediate past president. 





VERMONT ASSN. 


New Officers Elected 


REDERICK E. GOULD, New 

England Mutual, Burlington, was 
elected president of the Vermont As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters at 
the association’s 1949 Sales Con- 
gress in June. 

Besides Mr. Gould, who succeeds 
red S. Brynn, National Life, Mont- 
pelier, other officers elected were: 
Vice-president, Kenneth S. Austin, 
Connecticut Mutual, Burlington; 
secretary-treasurer, Maxwell ]. Kel- 
ley, Sun Life, Burlington. 

Over 100 members attending the 
all-day meeting in Woodstock Inn 
gave unanimous approval to the es- 
tablishment of the Vermont State 
leaders Round Table. The Round 
Table organization named the fol- 
lowing executive committee : Chair- 
man, Bernard H. Zais, Connecticut 
Mutual, Burlington; vice-chairman, 
K. Randall Haviland, Connecticut 
General, Brattleboro; secretary, N. 
Dean Rowe, Mutual Life of New 
York, Johnson ; Richard W. Griffith, 
National Life, Rutland; Clyde H. 
Reynolds, Aetna Life, Barre. 

The association voted to study the 
feasibility of establishing a_ Life 
Trust Council in Vermont, and de- 
cided to conduct a leadership train- 
ing school in Burlington the latter 
part of this month with Mr. Brynn 
as instructor. 

Quality awards from the National 
Association were presented to 26 
underwriters. 


BROOKLYN LIFE UNDRS. 


New Officers 


T THE annual meeting of the 

Brooklyn Branch of the Life 
Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York held in late June, 
the following officers were elected 
for the year: President, James P. 
Morrison, Travelers; Administra- 
tive Vice President, Bernard M. 
Eiber, C.L.U., Mutual Trust; Edu- 
cational Vice President, Irving S. 
Sober, C.L.U., Prudential; Public 
Relations Vice President, Henry 
Marshall, Provident Mutual ; Treas- 
urer, Morris Besso, Metropolitan 
and Secretary, Murray Malament, 
Mutual Trust Life. 

As indicated above, the Brooklyn 
organization is a branch of the New 
York City Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. It was organized last year 
and Jack Warshauer, of the Guard- 
ian Life, was the original President. 
Membership as of the present time 
approximates 400. 


CHICAGO C.L.U. 
New Officers 
Neat officers elected at the an- 


nual meeting of the Chicago 
Chapter of American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters are as 
follows: President, Doren E. 
Trump, Metropolitan; Vice Presi- 
dent, Lee J. Loventhal, II, North- 


western Mutual: Treasurer, Lor- 
raine Sinton, Mutual Benefit and 
Secretary, Robert F. Ober, Berk- 


shire Life. 
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District Offices conveniently located in Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. 














The COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANGE Zanaany 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETT $ 





DOUBLE & TRIPLE 


Most protection when needed most. 
© 15 and 20 year convertible plans 


insurance 


® Cash paid-up, extended 


values 


BUILT ON INTEGRITY—GROWING ON SERVICE 
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AMERICAN INSURANCE ABROAD—from page |9 


(Ind.), Manufacturers (Can.), Pan-American 
(La.), United States Life (N. Y.) 

Costa Rica: *Manufacturers (Can.), (a) Sun Life 
(Can. ) 

Guatemala: Confederation (Can.), Imperial 
(Can.), Manufacturers (Can.), Pan-American 
(La.), (a) Sun Life (Can.), United States Life 
(N. Y.) 

Honduras: Pan-American (La.), (a) Sun Life 
(Can.) 


*Manufacturers (Can.), 
can (La.), (a) Sun Life (Can.) 

Panama: Pan-American (La.), (a) 
(Can.), United States Life (N. Y.) 

El Salvador: Confederation (Can.), 
can (La.), (a) Sun Life (Can.) 


Nicaragua: Pan-A meri- 


Sun Life 
Pan-Ameri- 


SOUTH AMERICA: 
Argentina: Sun Life (Can.) 


British Guiana: Crown (Can.), Manufacturers 
(Can.), North American (Can.), Sun _ Life 
(Can.) 

Chile: (a) Sun Life (Can.) 


Colombia: Confederation (Can.), *Manufacturers 
(Can.), Pan-American (La.), (a) Sun Life 
(Can.), United States Life (N. Y.) 

Curacao: Confederation (Can.), Manufacturers 
(Can. ) 

French Guiana: (a) Sun Life (Can.) 

Netherlands Guiana: Manufacturers (Can.), (a) 
Sun Life (Can.) 

Peru: (a) Sun Life (Can.) 

Venezuela: Confederation (Can.), Crown (Can.). 
Pan-American (La.), United States Life (N. Y.) 


NORTH 
Alaska: 
(Can.), 
(Mass.), 
(Wash.), 
(Calif.), 


AMERICA: 

Beneficial Standard (Calif.), Crown 
Dominion (Can.), John Hancock 
New York Life (N. Y.), Northern Life 

Northwestern (Wash.), Occidental 
Olympic National (Wash.), Public 

Service Life, Health & Accident (Wash.), Sun- 

set (Wash.), Travelers (Conn.), United Benefit 

(Neb.), West Coast (Calif.), World (Neb.) 
Canada: Aetna (Conn.), Benefit Association of 

Railway Employees (Ill.), Connecticut General 

(Conn.), Continental Assurance (Ill.), Cuna 

Mutual (Wisc.), Equitable (N. Y.), John Han- 

cock (Mass.), Loyal Protective (Mass.), Massa- 

chusetts Mutual (Mass.), Metropolitan (N. Y.), 

Mutual Life (N. Y.), New York Life (N. Y.), 


North American Life & Casualty (Minn.), 
North American Reassurance (N. Y.), Occi- 
dental (Calif.), Provident Life & Accident 


(Tenn.), Prudential (N. J.), State Life (Ind.), 
Travelers (Conn.), Union Mutual (Me.) 


MEXICO: Confederation (Can.) 

NEWFOUNDLAND: Canada Life (Can.), Crown 
(Can.), Dominion (Can.), Manufacturers 
(Can.), Mutual Life (Can.), Sun Life (Can.) 


Best's Life News 
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Nerican Cuba: Confederation (Can.), Crown (Can.), Im- eee wispy id) ; Re cuepee eg eerie eR eS Cd 
perial (Can.), Manufacturers (Can.), Occi- f egies eases ra eared, vp 
in Life dental (No. Car.), Pan-American (La.), Re- Laat “pie? iy BOSD eee ee, 
serve Loan (Tex.), Sun Life (Can.), United ¢#iy4ca" oy” $5 ARES SBS NS 
nperial States Life (N. Y.) Eee ee gig BE? ae 
nerican Dominican Republic: Confederation (Can.), Im-  }? gest Ts Stata EES: 
es Life perial (Can.), Manufacturers (Can.), Pan- Yuimah pF AEE EOE eS. 
American (La.), Sun Life (Can.) Ree alf Fi Se AME BNA ares ak Br Spe 
n Life Netherlands West Indies: Pan-American (La.), piles’) ” EGET Gah ihck gh URNS Hate t ek 
Sun Life (Can.), United States Life (N. Y.) teas, ; es aN 
A meri- Haiti: Imperial (Can.), Manufacturers (Can.),  jd' 92> tA 
Sun Life (Can.) Ars ¢ rd 
1 Life Puerto Rico: Bankers National (N. J.), Confedera- 4 
tion (Can.), Crown (Can.), Equitable (N. Y.), 
\meri- Jefferson Standard (N. C.), Lincoln National 


(Ind.), Manufacturers (Can.), Pan-American 
(La.), Sun Life (Can.), Travelers (Conn.), 
Union Mutual (Me.), U. S. Life (N. Y.). 
Virgin Islands: Confederation (Can.), Manufac- 
turers turers (Can.), Pan-American (La.), Sun Life 
Life (Can.). 
BRITISH WEST INDIES: Crown (Can.), Im- 
perial (Can.), Manufacturers (Can.), North 

















turers American (Can.), Sun Life (Can.) 
Life Bahamas: Canada Life (Can.), Manufacturers 
(Can.), North American (Can.) 
turers Bermuda: Canada Life (Can.), Confederation 


(Can.), Crown (Can.), Manutacturers (Can.), 

Mutual (Can.), National (Can.), North Amert- 

), (a) can (Can.), Sun Life (Can.) 

Jamaica: Confederation (Can.), Dominion (Can.), 
Manufacturers (Can.), National (Can.) 





~an.), Tobago: Manufacturers (Can.) : : . : 
\. Y,) Trinidad: Confederation (Can.), Manufacturers NE STEP in the right direction 
(Can.) 
PACIFIC ISLANDS: and you’re in comfortable, cheerful 
rown Guam: United States Life (N. Y.) 
1cock Hawaii: Aetna (Conn.), American Mutual HOTEL CLEVELAND. Convenient 
vee (D. C.), Beneficial Standard (Calif.), Business 
enta Men’s Assurance (Mo.), California-Western . “ae 
ubhic States (Calif.), Canada Life (Can.), Confedera- to stores, Public Auditorium, Stadium, 
Sun- tion (Can.), Credit (Ohio), Crown (Can.), 
nent Cuna Mutual (Wisc.), Franklin Life (IIll.), theatres. Directly connected by covered 
| a General American (Mo.), Great Northwest 
mn ol Wash.), John Hancock (Mass.), Lincoln 
neral Sabena (Ind.), Manufacturers (Can.), Metro- passage to Union Passenger Terminal, 
~una politan (N. Y.), New England Mutual (Mass.), re 
Han- New York Life (N. Y.), North American (IIl.), garage, Terminal office buildings. 
asSa- Occidental (Calif.), Old Republic Credit (IIlL.), 
Y.), Pacific National (Utah), Paul Revere (Mass.), 
Y.); Prudential (N. J.), Reserve Loan (Tex.), Best choice of rooms 
nn.), Security Life & Accident (Colo.), Standard Thursday through Monday. 
)CCl- (Ore.), Sun Life (Can.), Sunset (Wash.), All rooms with radio... 
dent Travelers (Conn.), Union Central (Ohio), many with television. 
d.), Union Mutual (Me.), United Benefit (Neb.), 
(b) United Services (D. C.), United States Life 
(N. Y.), West Coast (Calif.) 
Philippines: (a) Asia Life (Del.), Crown (Can.), 
Lincoln National (Ind.), Manufacturers (Can.), 
wn Occidental (Calif.), Sun Life (Can.), United WW 
rers States Life (N. Y.), West Coast (Calif.) - 
an. ) * Renewal business only. 
a Servicing only. 
bOn commissioned and warrant officers of the uniformed 
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services of the United States and members of their families. 
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ble Life, Des Moines 
Baul Promotions) ...........++. Mar. 41 
(Passes Billion Mark) ........--- June 58 


‘ederal Old Line Lite, Seattle 
Me Litigation Settled) ..............Aug. 


delity Mutual, Philadelphia 
PilExecutive Changes) ......++.++...-Mar, 42 


klin Life, Springfield 
Fravrederick & Dobbs Promoted) ....Mar. 42 


‘oneral American, St. Louis 
OCVavorably Examined) .......... June 59 


e Washington Life, Charleston 
OMtere heat’ vies President) ....May 35 


Golden State Mutual, Los Angeles ; 
(PromotionS) ..++..++.seeeeeeeeee-May 35 
(Executive Promotions) .......... July 75 


Great American Reserve, Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) ..........+++++--Apr. & 
(Examined) 4 


Great Southern Life, Houston 
(PrOMOtIOR) cccccccceccccccccccces May 36 
(New Policies Available).......... June 59 


Great-West Life, Winnipeg 


(Dividends and Non-Medical) ....July 76 


Guarantee Mutual, Omaha 
(Kiplinger Vice President) ..... ..Apr. 85 


Guarantee Reserve Life, Hammond 
(New Co. Reinsures Assess. Assn.) May 36 


Guaranty Income, Baton Rouge 
(Favorably Examined) ...........4 Aug. 54 


Home Life. New York 
(Guibord Financial Secretary)....June 60 


(Group Organization) ............ July 76 

(Associate Actuaries) ............ July 77 

(Prepaid Premiums) .............. July 78 
Homesteaders Life, Des Moines 

(Mantz President) ......... ~+++-Apr. 86 
Illinois Bankers, Mommouth 

(Parkinson Vice President) ...... May 37 
Imperial Life, Asheville 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 86 


Investors Diversified Services, Inc., 
Minneapolis 
(Formerly Investors Syndicate)..June 60 


Investors Syndicate, Minneapolis 
ppaguepnes Through North Amer. 


iP. i Cc obeekng eeeeeesaeetoce Apr. 86 
(Control Purchased by Alleghany 
Ree tienen dh eenedeses June 60 
Jefferson National, Indianapolis 

(New Home Office) ...............4 Aug. 55 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

(2nd Vice Presidents) ............ Apr. 91 

(Auditing Promotions) ........... Apr. 91 

(Wyatt Heads Group Dept.) errr June 61 

(5 Month Moving “Day”)........ June 61 

(New Group Policy) .............4 Aug. 55 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 

(Arnold Vice President) ..........4 Apr. 92 

(Edmiston Vice President) ........ May 37 
Kentucky Central Life & Accident, 

Anchora 

DT ites chweunied weeceedens May 37 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette 

(Executive Changes) .............. Mar. 43 


Liberty National, Birmingham 
(Clayton Vice President) .........Mar. 43 
Lincoln Income, Louisville 
(Acree, Jr. President) ............ June 62 


Lincoln Liberty, Lincoln 
(Favorably Examined) ............ July 78 


Lincoln National, Fort Wayne 
CRUGMISTIONED «_ccccccccccccccccccecAh 


Loyal Protective, Boston 
(Home Office Promotions) 
(Sickness & Accident Contract) 


secneekiele Ee 93 
.-May 37 


For August, 1949 


Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
(Reduces 8.P. Annuity Rates)....June 62 


Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
(Executive Changes) ..............Mar,. 43 
(H. O. Enlargement) ............-Apr. 93 
(Direct Mail Successful) .......... July 78 
(Group Annuity Rates Decreased) 

Aug. 56 


Michigan Life, Detroit 
(Executive Promotions) ccccccccc che OF 


Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul 
(Venables New Medical Director) ..Apr. 94 
(Favorably Examined) .......... June 62 


Missouri Insurance, St. Louis 
Mutual Benefit, Newar 


(Richardson Agency Wins Honors) Mar. 44 
(Selling Honors) ........0.sece..--Mar. 44 
I, Arrangement) ............Apr. #4 

(Radio Career Program) .........May 37 

(Supervisors’ Conference)......... June 63 
Mutual Life, New York 

(Dawson Executive V. P.) ........ Mar. 45 

(John, Secretary-Treasurer) ......May 38 

(Management Training Course) ...July 79 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 

(New Juvenile Plans) ............ Mar, 45 
National Fidelity, Kansas City 

(Favorably Examined) ............ Aug. 56 


National Life, Montpelier 
(Executive Changes) ..............Mar. 46 


National Reserve Life, Topeka 
(Erlandson Vice President) .......Mar. 46 


New England Mutual, Boston 


(Home Office Promotions) ........Apr. 95 
(Average Leader Statistics) ......May 38 
(Policyholders’ Service) .......... July 80 


(Purchases Housing Development) 
Aug. 57 


New York Life, New York 


(Promotions, etc.) ...e.sseeeee++e-Apr. 9 


(“Manhattan House’) ............May 39 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Jupe 63 
(Sales Promotion Decision)......2 Aug. 57 


North American Life & Cas., Minneapolis 
(See Investor’s Synd.)....... sccced Apr. 86 


North American Life & Casualty, 
Minneapolis 


(Capital Doubled) ................-Mar. 47 
(Providing Ins. for Investors 

Synd.) .ccccess bbesasenseoee secoecc nh 
(Association Examination) ........ July 80 


North Carolina Mutual, Durham 
(Favorable Publicity) .............-Apr. 97 
DE eecdecescdhecocccacsesed Aug. oS 


Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
(Annual Report) Jun 
(GO. J. ARMOR TRGB) cccccccccceves July 80 


Occidental of California 
SC, We DEP cacaccecceceneead Aug. 5S 


Ohio National, Cincinnati 
(Mutualization Underway) 


Ohio State Life, Columbus 


oeeee Apr. 97 


(Passes $200,000,000 Mark)........ June 64 
Old Republie Credit, Chicago 
RPGs DUE, oncceseceesececes May 40 


Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Another Non-Can Kestoration) a 97 


(Executive Promotion) ...........May 40 

CUED UU ENEEEED ccecccccccccces June 64 
Palmetto State Life, Columbia 

(Executive Promotions) ..........Apr. 97 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 

(Home Office Changes) ............ Mar. 47 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 

Ci, Ge CHD cccccscecccs cocce mar. & 

(Babies & Women Policies Increased) 

May 41 
(Huttinger Secretary) ............ July 80 
($250,000 for Heart Clinic) ........ July 81 


Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 
Piedmont Life, Atlanta 
(New Company) ....eccccesseee Apr. 98 


Postal Life, New York 
(Quadruple Protection) ........+-+- Mar. 48 


Progressive Life, Atlanta 
(Favorably Eixamined) ........ eee Mar. 49 


Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 





Prudential, Newark 
(Executive Promotions) .........- Mar. 49 
($38,855 Suggestion Awards) .....Mar. 50 
(Rutherford Vice President) ....Apr. 98 


(MeMillen New General Agent) ..Apr. 98 
(Executive Change) ..........+e+6:. May 41 
(Decentralization) ............++.-. June 65 


Public Service Life, Seattle 
(Taken over by Nat. Pub. Serv.)...Apr. 99 


Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 


(Home Office Promotions) .........- Mar. 50 
(Mayer President) ............... June 65 
(Passes $900,000,000 Mark) ........ July 81 


teserve Life, Dallas a 
(Gilbert Agency V. P.) ...+-.-6+-+4 Aug. 59 


Reserve Loan Life, Dallas 


(Executive Promotions) .........Apr. 100 

(New Home Office) ..............-May 42 
Rushmore Mutual, Rapid City 

(Dean Executive V. P.) ....-.-.- Apr. 100 
Scranton Life, Scranton od 

(Favorably Examined) ..........+4 Aug. 59 


Security Life & Trust, Winston-Salem 
(Executive Changes) ..........++6- Mar. 51 


Security Mutual, Binghamton 


(Carson Supt. of Agencies) ...... Apr. 100 
(Non-Can Liberalized)............ June 66 


(Suggestion Award Increase) ....4 


Security Mutual, Lincoln 
(Favorably Examined)............ June 66 


Service Life, Omaha ' 
(Wellenkamp Agency V. P.) ......4 Aug. 60 


Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 
(Colhoun Director of Agencies) ...Mar. 52 
Standard, Portland 


(Retirement Annuity) ............Aug. 60 
Standard Life, Jackson 

(Executive Changes) ............-- May 43 
State Mutual Life. Worcester ol 

(New Juvenile Contracts) ........ June 67 
Sun Life, Montreal 

(New EAmte) .cccccccccccccesecs: July 82 


Travelers, Hartford 
(Lyman Secretary) ..........+ees: Mar. 52 
(Group Annuity Rates Decreased) May 43 
(Carte? V. P.) cccccccsescceccecceed Aug. 60 


Union Central, Cincinnati 


(Underwriting Changes) ........ Apr. 101 
(Dougherty Actuary) ..........-- July 82 
United Benefit Life, Omaha J, 
(Cleary President) ..............-Aug. 61 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas n 
(Takes Over State Life).......... +: June 67 
United L. & A., Concord : 
(Passes $100,000,000) ..........20004 Aug. 61 


United Mutual Life, New York 
(Examined) 


Volunteer State Life, meena 


(Executive Promotions) .......-. r. 101 
Washington National, Evanston : 
SERGE GOGEEED ceccesssesecoeséced Aug. @2 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(Stewart LDresident) ............-. Apr. 101 
(Thompson Agency V. P.) ........4 Aug. 62 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati 
(Executive Promotions) .........-- May 43 
(Favorably Examined) ........... June 6% 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(Executive Changes) ............. Feb. 49 
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THOUGHTS ABOUT INSURANCE 
BY INSURANCE MEN 


“No man can coast up hill or on the 
level. He can only coast DOWN. Success 
comes only to those who are willing to 
roll up their sleeves and go to work. In 
selling insurance, the individual himself 
is the only one who can prevent the full- 
est measure of success.” 


O. B. Doak 
Manager, Philadelphia #3 


Monumentac Lire Insurance Company 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES & CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE 























The Country’s Most Friendly 
Company Offers: . . . 


Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's 
contracts to those looking for a permanent connection. 


Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from 
birth to age 65 with full death benefit on juvenile 
policy contracts from age 0. 


Complete line of Accident and Health policy con- 
tracts with life-time benefits. 


Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgi- 
cal, medical and nurse benefits. 


@ Complete substandard facilities. 


@ Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve life 
insurance companies. 


Openings in California, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 
C. G. ASHBROOK, Vice Pres.-Director of Agencies 
NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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American Mutual Life, Des Moines, lowa 

American National, Galveston, Texas 

Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 

Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla. 

Barnes & Company, Norman, Chicago, Ill. .............. Back Cowal 
Borchardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 

Boston Mutual Life, Boston, 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 
California-Western States Life, Sacramento, Cal. .............. 
Se, area CED Eras QOUUUUOOM, BEE, cccccccccecoescesesebauaa 
Capitol Life, Denver, Colo. 

Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 

Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Cal. 

Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., Glen Cove, N, 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. 

Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Ky. .......c.ccccccccccccccces 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Il. 

ee Cs GOR. accccnceoedececececcevesswonee 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., New York, N. Y. ........6.005. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Edison, Inc., Thomas A., West Orange, N. 

Equitable Life, Des Moines, lowa 

Fackler & Company, New York, N. Y. ........00 cee eeeeeeenee 
Federal Life & Casualty, Detroit, Mich. 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill, 2... ccc cccccccccsvcccccsccccces 
Gabriel, A. G., Detwelt, BEICR. ..ccccccccvcccccccccccccccccccsece 
Gadlow, David B., San Francisco, © 

George Washington Life, Charleston, W. Va. 

Girard Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Groves, W. B., New Orleans, UG. ...cccccccccvccscccccscccccses 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, IIL. ............ce cee eeeceues 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 

Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala, ..............00000ees 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. ....ccccccccccscccscncsccccccccees 
Life Underwriters Credit Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. ............6 0c cee eens 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 

Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. ............66.ceeeeee 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 

Monarch Life, Springtield, Mass. 

Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md. 

Sn a, UE EEOs Ble Meo cecccedécecectcoesvoccncceeeséhath 
Mutual Savings Life, St. Lowls, Mo. ......cccccccccccccees Aoen 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 

National Life, Montpelier, Vt. 

National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 
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INGECM AMBOPTECRR EATO, CRICKMO, TT. 2c cccccccccccccccsccccccese 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. .................. 
ee es, ee ee. CIE cvccccbdsnccdeceédeocese codes 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio ... 

Old Republic Credit Life, Chicago, Hl. .............. ccc ec cee 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La. ............cccccccccees 
ey Se a EO, “ME, ccc ckccedessaccesceveccouts 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 

ey es I, KEEL. 5 on ce poccccecesseseedccnedsesened 
ee A, SOUIIENED, BM, ccc cccccccccdseccccccecese 
Policyholder’s National Life, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. 

Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 

Remington Rand (Systems Division), New 

Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, 

Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 

Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass 

Statler Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, ’ 36 
Washington National Life, Evanston, IIL. ) 
West Coast Life, San Francisco, Cal. 26 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. ................0005. 59 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 
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